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ADVERTISEMENTS 


HOT WATER HEATING | 
AT MUCH LOWER COST se 


If you contemplate installing a heating system, it will be to your 
interest to investigate the 


Honeywell System of Hot Water Heating 


before placing your contract. It is not only the cheapest system to install, but * 
by far the mcst sightly, efficient, responsive and economical system on the 
market. It contains one-third less water and heats one-third quicker witha 
resultant saving in fuel. The water circulates from the boiler to the radiators 4 
from ¢hree to five times faster than in the old style system, hence quick results” 
from firing with a minimum loss of heat in transmission. 











No large, unsightly piping through the rooms with this simple system 
Owing to the very rapid circulation of the water three-quarter inch pipes are 
amply large to supply any sized radiator on the upper floors. 


Every Radiator heats perfectly with the water at atemperature as low as 8 
degrees, which can be increased to a temperature of 240 degrees (hotter than 
steam) wethout boiling inside of a few minutes, giving the system the efficienc 
of steam at 10 lbs. pressure to meet extremely cold weather, while retaining ail 
the valuable features of the mild temperatures of hot water. 


Over 6,000 Systems Installed in 1907 


Endorsed and sold by the leading manufacturers of heating materials. 

Free engineering advice given the trade on all installations. Failures abso- 
lutely guaranteed against. 

If you have an unsatisfactory job of hot water heating, we can cure it ata 
very small cost and without remodeling. 

Write us for full information regarding this eminently successful systeni 
that is revolutionizing hot water heating. 


HONEYWELL HEATING SPECIALTY CO. 
Plant and General Offices 5 r : ; Wabash, Indiana 
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Sketches for Sermons, Chiefly on the Gospels 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Try AGAIN 


“Master, we have labored all the night, and have taken nothing: but at 
thy word I will let down the net.”—Luke v, 5. 


Theme.—“At thy word I will try again” should be our maxim: 
1. In distressing doubt. 
2. In our dealings with others. 
3. In unsuccessful undertakings and in suffering. 
4. In apparently unheard prayers. 

Introduction—The Apostles labored in vain throughout the night. 
They were discouraged, they decided to give up the work and re- 
turn home. Our Lord came and commanded them to again let 
down their nets. St. Peter answered: “Master, we have labored,” 
etc. Peter meant to say: “At thy word I will try again.” And 
they were successful. We should make these words our maxim. 

I. Many people are afflicted with doubts, often against their will. 
The evil spirit seeks always to destroy faith. He suggests doubts, 
and man becomes troubled and suspicious. Then should be remem- 
bered the words of Jesus: “He that does not believe is already 
judged.” We shall contemplate the maxim in this connection. 

(a) Some doubt the immortality of the soul, the existence of 
heaven and hell, and they begin to think that after death all is over. 
Alas, how mistaken are these people, and how dangerous their 
condition! They should resolve: “I will believe, I will live accord- 
ing to Jesus’ teaching.” Then they will conceive that there must 
be another life. “At thy word, because thou, O Lord, hath so 
taught, I will believe in the immortality of the soul.” 

(b) Others doubt that the punishments awaiting the sinner in the 
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hereafter will be severe and eternal. These people should earnestly 
consider how terrible sin is, how presumptuous the impenitent sinner, 
and it will not be difficult for them to accept the word of God in 
these matters. 

(c) Many doubt, especially in their times of affliction, God’s 
goodness, wisdom and justice. We should not allow such notions 
to take hold of us. The word of God will instil in us confidence, 
consolation and strength to persevere. 

(d) For many the incomprehensible mysteries of our faith, as the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Divine Presence in the Blessed Sac- 
rament of the Altar, etc., give occasion for doubt. They should 
consider that only in the obedient acceptance of these truths our 
faith is meritorious, that our finite understanding can not compre- 
hend infinite mysteries, that all shall be made clear to us in the 
hereafter. 

II. With indifferent and unwilling persons we often lose cour- 
age. We are too ready to leave to themselves those who are not 
easily guided or reformed; we do not persist in helping them, in 
forgiving them. But does God act in this manner? His forbear- 
ance is inexhaustible. Let it, therefore, be our maxim: “Try again.” 

(a) John, the evangelist, took a special interest in a certain young 
man and spent much time and care in teaching him. This young 
man got into evil ways and became a robber. John, nevertheless, 
persevered and finally saved the young man. Fathers, mothers and 
guardians should not cease to try to reform children that have 
turned out evil; try again! 

(b) You have done much for this or that brother, sister or child, 
and they do not appreciate or thank you. Should you desert them? 
No. Persist in doing your Christian duty; try again. 

(c) Some one has often been insulted and has forgiven the 
insultor. But the offender continues his insults. May the offended 
person cease to forgive? No, to obey the words of the Lord, he 
must forgive again and again, yea seventy times seven. 

III. In failure and in adversity the maxim “try again” gives us 
courage, and will assist us to accomplish our end. 

(a) The work is not successful! Do not become impatient, but 
try again in the name of God. If your trees do not bear fruit you 
do not immediately cut them down, but use more care and try again. 
Your household may not be as it should. Do not give up courage, 
but with renewed vigor try again. 
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(b) Enemies surround us and our friends desert us without our 
fault. What shall we do? Love them, bless them, and ‘put our 
trust in the Lord. 

(d) A man may be placed in a position of utter despair, where 
he can not help himself, and where he sees no end to his difficulties. 
What shall he do? He should bear patiently the trials sent him, 
and recommend his earnest efforts to God; better times will come. 

IV. We often ask for many favors from God; that we be freed 
from suffering, to have our wishes gratified, that our temptations 
should cease, for grace and strength. And it may appear to us that 
our prayers are not heard. And again if we are not cured from ill- 
ness, not freed from temptations, etc., we cease to pray. We lack 
perseverance. “Try again, at thy word.” Remember the Lord’s 
words: 

(a) “Ask and you shall receive”’—at least consolation and hope! 
These we shall positively receive. 

(b) “Seek and you shall find”—at least a way out of our trouble. 

(c) “Knock and it shall be opened.” Resignation to the will of 
God. 

(d) Each one that asks shall receive, that seeks shall find, that 
knocks to him shall be opened. If we pray in the right manner 
and perseveringly, and if what we ask for is good or necessary we 
shall be heard. 

Conclusion.—Let us then always, “Try again.” In the name of 
Jesus we shall conquer all things if we but try. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


MEEKNESS. 


“But I say to you, that whosoever is angry with his brother, shall be in 
danger of the judgment.”—Matt. v, 22. 


Theme.—Meekness. 
1. The divine nature of meekness. 
2. The power of meekness. 
3. The blessings of meekness. 
Introduction.—Jesus Christ was meekness itself. Though He 
suffered injustice, He was just. Though He was scorned by others, 
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He did not scorn them. In truth He says of Himself: “I am meek 
of heart.” When, in the eight beatitudes, He proclaimed the great 
virtues and their reward He said: “Blessed are the meek for 
they shall possess the land.” And in to-day’s Gospel Jesus again 
demands meekness by condemning its opposite, namely, anger and 
hatred. I will to-day speak of meekness. 

I. To prove the divine and lovable nature of meekness I will 
quote examples: from the world, from the community and from the 
family. 

(a) From the world. If a worldly ruler is just, wise, energetic, 
etc., he is admired and respected. But if he is also meek, if he for- 
gives and condones, he wins the love of his people. If a general 
accomplishes great and daring feats, if he conquers the enemy in 
battle, he is greatly praised and honored; but if he is also indulgent 
and generous toward the defeated our heart goes out to him. Ifa 
man is very learned, he is esteemed for his knowledge. But if he 
is also meek, if he generously imparts information to the unlearned, 
if he patiently endures contradictions, if in a gracious way he cor- 
rects erroneous views of others, then he is vastly more popular. 

(b) From the community. If rich men are charitable and amiable 
toward the poor, if the poor do not envy the rich, then there is peace 
and harmony in the community. “Bear ye another’s burdens; and 
so you shall fulfil the law of Christ” (Gal. vi, 2). 

(c) From the family. How pleasant the picture of a father who 
bears meekly the petty annoyances of children; of a housewife who 
suffers injustice rather than cause dissension by arguing; the ser- 
vant who patiently takes undeserved harsh words; the child who 
obediently pays attention to admonitions and advice. 

II. It is thought by some that meekness is befitting only in those 
of subordinate position; that it is of no help or value for others. 
Let us see if that is true. 

Meekness conquers irritableness. Man is a more or less irritable 
and sensitive creature. May we not consider him deserving 
of respect who with the grace of God conquers his quick temper? 
Did not meekness produce in him an effect of the greatest value? 
But meekness is of value not only to its possessor, it exercises its 
benign influence in his dealings with others. Much strife and 
quarreling will be avoided if one of the debating parties is pos- 
sessed of meekness. “A mild answer breaketh wrath; but a harsh 
word stirreth up fury” (Prov. xv, 1). 
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III. They say meekness can not inspire respect nor esteem. On 
the contrary, meekness always inspires esteem and brings rich 
blessings. 

(a) Meekness guards against wrong. A meek person will not 
use improper, injurious or insulting language. In this way meek- 
ness avoids contention and protects against wrong and injustice. 

(b) Meekness rebukes. A meek man patiently makes allowance 
for his brother’s irritability. How ashamed his opponent will feel 
when he realizes how much more sensibly and manfully the meek 
man acts. 

(c) Meekness converts. “My son, do thy works in meekness, 
and thou shalt be loved above the glory of men” (Ecclus. iii, 19). 
St. Vincent of Paul exclaimed: “I am eighty-four years of age and 
have censured with severity only three times. And these three times 
everything went wrong as a result, while with meekness I ac- 
complished all things without fail.” 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE LESSON OF THE GOSPEL 


“They took up that which was left of the fragments, seven baskets.”— 
Mark viii, 8. 


Theme.—Our duty to avoid wastefulness may be summed up in 

the following admonitions : 
1. Practise frugality. 
2. Avoid avarice. 

Introduction.—In to-day’s Gospel we have a beautiful example 
of economy. Though the multitude were fed, and though Our 
Lord could again have supplied them with food by His almighty 
word, yet He ordered the crumbs to be gathered and saved. This 
suggests to-day the subject of economy. The virtue of economy 
stands between the opposite vices of extravagance and avarice, and 
it is a difficult virtue, as it must be on guard against both these 
vices. Some persons are extravagant so as not to appear miserly, 
and others become misers so as to avoid extravagance. In our two 
admonitions, however, our duties in regard to economy are fully 
contained. 
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I. Practise frugality. Save, so that you may be enabled to at- 
tain higher purposes. We must seek reasonably to retain what we 
earn, and strive to honestly acquire what is needed. Do not scorn 
trifles. By small savings many have amassed great wealth. The 
Apostles gathered the crumbs that were left. The purpose of 
economy must not be the possession and hoarding of wealth, but a 
proper and reasonable use of wealth. Why principally should we 
economize ? 

(a) We, or those dependent upon us, may in time of need make 
good use of our savings. Many suffer want in feeble old age be- 
cause they have not saved in the time of their strength. The 
spendthrift often wastes in one night enough to keep a number of 
poor people for some days. In prosperous times we must save, 
for days of need will follow. Joseph of Egypt gathered in the 
seven fruitful years sufficient to last through the seven unfruitful 
years. 

(b) We gain respect and influence. The word of the desti- 
tute, as a rule, has no weight. This is a truth that is proved 
every day, and it is often asked complainingly: “Does money pro- 
duce intellect?” But such is the way of the world, and there must 
be some good reason for it. He that does not secure for himself 
a state of independence is not considered capable of giving counsel 
to others or to lead in public affairs. And he that depends on others 
can not always speak his mind freely. This rule, of course, has 
exceptions. 

(c) Economy protects against vice, and has many virtues in its 
train. Will an economical person be intemperate? Will he allow 
himself to be idle? Will he allow himself and his relatives to be 
luxurious? Rather will he exercise faculties given him by almighty 
God. The economical are in a position to perform good deeds with 
their wealth. The story is told of some men who gathered contribu- 
tions for a charitable purpose. They came to a house where they 
found the owner chiding his servants for not economizing in a 
certain small matter. The men expected in consequence to be sent 
their way empty handed, but instead of that they received a hand- 
some contribution. 

(d) Piety and respect for God’s creation demand it. The pious 
and religious man has in mind the goodness of God in providing 
food, etc. He casts aside nothing that can be made use of; he will 
not spend the money that he earned with God’s grace for idle things, 
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luxuries or sinful amusements, because he will not misuse the gifts 
of God. 

II. Avoid avarice. The gain of money and earthly posses- 
sions is not the aim of life. These things are the means of life. 
There are nobler possessions which we should seek to secure in 
preference to wealth. What are they? 

(a) Health. Without adequate bodily nourishment we can not 
live. The harder a man works and the more strength he exerts, 
the more nourishment he will need. There are people who work 
hard, but who do not give their body proper nourishment, not be- 
cause they are poor, but because they are miserly. As a rule such 
people do not live to an old age, they sink into an early grave. In 
this they differ not from the intemperate man who through his ex- 
cesses shortens his life. Our lives are given us by God, and we 
must provide for them and preserve them. 

(b) Honor. How can we have honor before God if we sell our 
immortal soul, God’s own image, for gain and money? How can 
we establish honor among our fellow men, if we only desire to reap 
and not to sow, to gather, but not to give? How can we be num- 
bered among the conscientious if we close our ears and heart to 
the cry of those in need, whose sufferings we could alleviate by some 
small gift? The miser is ridiculed and despised. People delight 
in forcing him to spend some of his wealth. “Honor to whom 
honor is due,” and it is due to him who is ready to give at the right 
time. 

(c) An amiable and cheerful disposition. Have you ever seen 
a miser happy? He can not be; his hour of leisure he would rather 
employ to gather riches; he even dislikes to see other people 
enjoy themselves. “A covetous man shall not be satisfied” (Eccles. 
¥; @). 

(d) Virtue and eternal salvation. Charity is an essential of vir- 
tue, and to the charitable heaven is promised. “I was hungry,” etc. 
“Do not gather riches,” etc. He who is miserly is not charitable. 
The Christian is obliged to contribute to the support of the church, 
of orphans, missions, etc. The miser neglects these duties. The 
money which he thus saves will be a curse rather than a joy. 

Conclusion.—I have made it clear that the happy medium be- 
tween the extremes of wastefulness on one hand, and avarice on 
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the other, is the virtue of frugality or economy, and the divine ex- 
ample related in to-day’s Gospel should be an incentive for us to 


practise this virtue. 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
MornING PRAYER 


“Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit.”—Matt. vii, 17. 


Morning prayer is demanded. 
1. By reason. 
2. By Holy Scripture. 
3. By precept and usage of the Church. 

Introduction—In to-day’s Gospel Jesus demands good deeds. 
By the belief that good deeds are necessary we distinguish our- 
selves from the Prostestants. Good deeds will enable us to escape 
eternal punishment and to merit eternal salvation. Each and every 
day we should perform good deeds. 

A day without a good deed is lost for our eternal welfare. We 
shall hardly perform good deeds during the day, if we do not begin 
the day with God, with morning prayer. It will be so much easier 
for us to perform good deeds if we begin the day with prayer. 
Morning prayer is demanded, because, 

I. Man has reason. Reason is a guide even for those who have 
not the good fortune to know of a Divine Revelation, and we know 
that even the heathen begin the day with prayer. 

(a) The savages, upon rising in the morning, prostrate them- 
selves and pray to the rising sun, or to the brook, the trees or 
whatever their idols may be. 

(b) It is regarded as proper that children should greet their 
parents in the morning. We are children of the all-gracious 
heavenly Father, and should we not greet and adore Him as the 
day begins? 

(c) Reason tells us that there is a great, almighty, omniscient 
Being. Where do the riches of the earth come from? Whence the 
order in all things? Who created a conscience within us? It 
follows, therefore, that we should adore God, the Creator and 
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Preserver, and turn to Him in the morning. We feel the new 
strength received overnight. Therefore, thank Him. Pray for 
guidance and assistance, for we shall be exposed during the day to 
dangers of body and soul. 

II. We who are Christians are bound by the Scriptures, we must 
do what they teach us to do. There are many examples and precepts 
in the Holy Scriptures with regard to morning prayer. 

(a) Of Moses they relate that in the morning he retired and 
prayed; after that only were the people to come to him with their 
requests. First, then, we must occupy ourselves with God, after- 
ward with men. 

(b) According to the Mosaic legislation all first fruits of harvest 
and cattle had to be offered as a sacrifice to God. The first fruits 
of our reason, our first thoughts should, therefore, be devoted to 
God. 

(c) King David says in one of his psalms: “To thee I watch 
at the break of day.” 

(d) In the Book of Wisdom we read: “We ought to adore thee 
at the dawning of the light.” A plain precept. 

(e) Ecclesiasticus: “The wise man will give his heart to resort 
early to the Lord that made-him, and he will pray in the sight of the 
most high.” As a reward he is promised: “For if it shall please 
the Lord, he will fill him with the spirit of understanding, and he 
shall direct his council.”’ Glorious, true prophecies. 

(f) Mark said of Jesus: “Rising very early, going out, he went 
into the desert place; and there he prayed.” As Jesus did so we 
must do. 

III. We are not Christians only, but Catholics, and as such we 
must regulate our lives according to the precepts and usage of the 
Church. 

(a) Of the early Christians the pagan philosopher Plinius wrote 
to the Emperor Trajan: “They assemble before dawn to sing the 
praises of God.” Morning prayer was, therefore, taught by the 
Apostles. 

(b) Formerly common morning prayer was strictly practised in 
all Christian families. This beautiful custom did not originate by 
individual choice. It was evidently handed down by tradition, and, 
therefore, established by the early Church. 

Some may say: “I have no prayerbook handy in the morning, 
I do not know a morning prayer by heart, and so I do not know . 
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what to pray.” It is not necessary to say long prayers, or special 
prayers. If there is not much time, say an “Our Father” and “Hail 
Mary,” and commend your spiritual and temporal welfare for the 
day to God. If you have time for more, so much the better. In 
that case add prayers for those near and dear to you, resolve to 
avoid sin, and especially your favorite faults. And, of course, the 
best way to begin the day with God is the attendance at holy Mass. 
But however little or much time you have be sure to say a morning 
prayer. 




















AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 





Il. Fifty-four Sermons on the Commandments’ 


XXXV. SIN, THE SUPREME DISORDER 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“A land of misery and darkness, where the shadow of death and no 
order, but everlasting horror dwelleth.”—Job. x, 22. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Sin—its definition; its analysis; (a) it ts disorder; (b) su- 
preme disorder involving insult, disobedience and intrinsic evil; (c) dis- 
order not productive of any higher good. Therefore it is the greatest 
evil from the viewpoint of God, and from the viewpoint of man. 

II. Sin, as disorder, (a) is diametrically opposed to God; (b) “sin 
is nothingness”; (c) is antagonistic to love and happiness and union with 
God, consequently there can be no heaven for the sinner; (d) can not be 
adequately atoned for by finite created being, hence the need of a Re- 
deemer. 

III, All this seen in the analysis of the sin of the angels; of our 
first parents; of our individual sins; of the sins of nations. Hell the very 
climax of disorder. 

IV. Reflection needed in this life to convince the heart of the horror 
of sin. Description of sin by (a) St. Augustine, (b) by the Old Testa- 
ment, (c) by the New Testament. 


I. Sin is defined as an offense against God or His law. Let 
us go below this and see what it is that constitutes an act into an 
offense against God. It is plain that an attack on God by dis- 
believing His word or blaspheming His name is an offense against 
Him; and the same with disobedience to commands which He 
has given. If He has commanded a certain service at a certain 
time, or if He has bidden us abstain from the fruit of such a tree, 
or from labor on such a day, the forbidden action, though in itself 
not bad, becomes so because of the disobedience. But these classes 
do not embrace the whole multitude of sins. There are other 
things which are intrinsically evil without being obvious attacks 
on God. Even if there were no prohibition given, they would still 
be evil. God has forbidden them because there is an intrinsic 
evil in them that belongs to their nature. Such, for instance, are 





* A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first part of this series, Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed, appeared in our 
previous volume. 
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pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, sloth. What is 
there at the root of these capital sins which makes them evil in 
themselves, seeing that they do not seem overtly to attack God? 
It is this, that they are disorder. 

This may seem, perhaps, a very moderate expression to use con- 
cerning a thing which is otherwise described as rebellion against 
God, base ingratitude, cruelty to our suffering Redeemer, foulness, 
falling below the brutes, and such like. But the word “disorder” 
embraces all this and much more. It is not merely untidiness or 
disarrangement of position, which is the first idea that the sound 
of the word brings before the mind. But “disorder” is an adequate 
description of all that is evil. Peace, beauty, usefulness, depend 
on the harmony of the component parts of a thing; destroy this 
harmony, and so far the thing has lost a portion of its proper per- 
fection and become bad. All things that God has made are good; 
evil arises from disorder introduced into their relations toward 
themselves, or toward their surroundings. What are all the hor- 
rible forms of painful disease that affect us but some disarrange- 
ments of bodily functions—digestion, or nerves, or blood, or brain? 
What are all the mental troubles—terror, melancholy, anxiety, un- 
reason, insanity—but some disorder of the due harmony of mental 
faculties? Even things good in themselves may become horrible 
to us if merely disordered in position or in color. 

God is the perfection of being. He is the perfection of harmony 
and good order. His perfections are stamped on all the things that 
, He has created; and these are good as participating in and reflect- 
ing His wisdom, or goodness, or providence. “The invisible things 
of God from the created nature of the world are clearly seen” 
(Rom. i, 20). Good order in the lower grades of creation does 
not amount to their being God’s image and likeness; disorder in that 
sphere, therefore, is not a defacing of the divine likeness, and it 
generally helps to promote order of some other kind. Thus, dis- 
turbances of the seasons, the killing of animals, diseases and de- 
formities of the human body, are not of the same class as sin; 
they are not real evils, and they always are intended by God for 
good purposes. Relatively to a narrow form of good order these 
are evils; in relation to the general and higher order of the uni- 
verse they are good. This is what is meant by evil where God 
says: “I form the light and create darkness, I make peace and 
create evil; I, the Lord that do all these things” (Isa. xlv, 7). 
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There is another higher form of good order, of which God is 
the rule and model. Mankind has been made in the special 
image and likeness of God by the grant of intelligence and free 
will; and the likeness has been increased by elevating those facul- 
ties to the supernatural order, to communication with the word 
of God by faith, and with the spirit of God by holiness. The 
truth and holiness of God are the law of man’s good order; they 
are imprinted on the soul when it is raised to the supernatural 
state, and any disorder here is a defacement of the image of God. 
That which constitutes the special enormity of sin is that it is a 
devastation of the highest and immutable good order; an overthrow- 
ing in man of these principles and that harmony that exist in God, 
and that have been established in man as the principles of his 
supernatural life. The violation of this good order, that is, moral 
and spiritual order, does not subserve any other higher good order ; 
it is simply opposed to the supreme good, and is therefore itself 
supreme evil. God, indeed, by His omnipotence and wisdom is 
able to bring good out of evil, and a good that will counterbalance 
it both in quantity or quality (else He could not tolerate the ex- 
istence of moral evil); but God brings it forth not as a conse- 
quence of the evil, but in spite of it; so this can not be considered 
as a compensating good that is contained in sin. Sin is simply 
the greatest, and not only that, but the only pure, unmitigated 
evil in the universe. It is the greatest evil as regards God, for 
it is directly opposed to His nature. It is the greatest evil as con- 
cerns man, for it destroys the supreme good order that has been 
communicated to him; and with that it destroys all other good or- 
der, either in individual life or in society. 

II. 1. The consideration of sin as disorder shows us how dia- 
metrically opposed to God it is. God is supreme order. Sin is 
not merely in opposition to Him, as disobedience is an opposition 
to a legislator, but much more thoroughly. Disorder is the contra- 
indication, the opposite, the destruction of good order. And order 
is in itself the negation, a destruction of disorder. In like man- 
ner light and darkness are not compatible with each other. They 
can not exist in the same place at the same moment. Introduce 
light, and darkness ceases to exist; exclude all light and there is 
darkness. So there is no fellowship of God with sin; each is de- 
structive of the other; the tendency of sin or disorder is to utterly 
destroy order; but as order is personified in the immortal God, its 
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destruction is impossible. The action of sin is limited, then, to 
destroying order in a definite place; 7. e¢., to banishing God com- 
pletely from the soul or other place in which it prevails. Hence, 
such expressions as the following are literally true: “Sin would 
destroy God if it were able”; and “The sinner, as far as his will 
goes, slays God” (St. John Chrysostom). 

2. The same consideration explains the word of St. Augustine, 
“Sin is nothingness.” Disorder is not a festive thing; it is a nega- 
tion; it is the dislocation of that order which existed in certain 
festive things. Darkness is not a festive existence; it is simply the 
absence of light, the absence of a festive thing. All things that 
exist have received existence from God; as sin is not and can not 
be His creation, it can not have festive existence. The state of 
sin in which an evil action leaves man is not a festive thing like the 
state of grace; it is the negation or destruction of light and life in 
him. Sin, being the contradiction of God, is opposed to Him in all 
His aspects. God is truth; hence the Scripture frequently speaks of 
sin as being a lie. God is essential Being; sin is the opposite of 
Him; and as the contradictory of Being, and destructive of it, sin 
is nothingness. 

3. We may also understand more distinctly from the nature of 
the mutual antipathy between God and sin, how it is impossible 
for the sinner to enter heaven after death. If we represent the 
sinner to ourselves as humbly seeking entry into the kingdom of 
eternal bliss, and excluded by the anger of God, we shall make a 
great mistake. The sinner who refuses up to the last moment to 
turn in repentance toward God, enters eternity adhering unalter- 
ably with all the force of his will to this darkness, disorder, this 
spirit of destruction which underlies every act of sin; and, there- 
fore, with all his will he hates the opposites; 7. e., goodness, truth, 
virtue, God. The happiness of heaven consists in love and union 
with God. How could the sinner love while he hates? How could 
his state of disorder combine with perfect order? If, by an im- 
possibility, the sinner found himself in heaven, two incompatible 
and mutually destructive tendencies would be face to face, his sin- 
fulness and the divine holiness; there would be a state of antipathy 
and separation, and not a state of peace and enjoyment. His habits 
of mind and soul would destroy heaven, for himself at least. To 
enter heaven would be a greater violence to him than entering 
hell; it would be greater suffering, for it would be more repugnant 
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to his character and second nature as formed by his acts of sin, 
than even the terrible agonies of hell. 

4. And further, we may understand how it is that there is such 
a disproportion between the value of our sins and the value of our 
good works. We can do wrong, but we can not by ourselves undo 
it. We can offend God by bad acts, we can not satisfy for the of- 
fense by our good acts. Human action has a certain infinity when it 
is an act of sin, it has no such infinity when it is an act of atonement. 
How is it that both acts are not of equal efficiency? It is because 
sin and God, like order and disorder, are contradictory, antagonistic, 
mutually destructive in tendency. The reparation must have a pro- 
portion to the offense. To compensate for an act that is destruc- 
tive of God there is required an act which in tendency shall be 
creative of God. Such a thing is beyond our power. All the 
service and the suffering of men and angels can never rise to that 
height. Hence, the fitness of the death of Jesus Christ. In nature 
death and decay give birth to life. The seed must die before the 
new plant can sprout. The death of winter must precede the 
year’s new life in spring. As one generation passes to the grave, 
the next one, inheriting its energies and resources, carries on the 
work of life with new vigor. The ancients signified this truth 
under the figure of the phcenix rising into life from the ashes of 
its parent. The death of the Son of God is a creative action— 
it is an infinitely creative action, and, in its tendency, creative of 
infinity, that is, of God. That divine action was the only one that 
could be proportioned to the human action of sin; therefore, it was 
necessary for atonement. Sin in a manner destroyed God from 
the world, putting an end to the mysteries of His intercourse with 
unfallen man. The Redemption has, as it were, created God anew, 
giving the divinity a new form of existence among us in the most 
Holy Sacrament. 

III. Let us now turn to various classes of sin and consider them 
as violating supreme good order. 

1. The first sin was that of the angels. They had been created 
in grace, they were destined to an immediate entrance into glory. 
As free beings they were not confirmed in grace and admitted to 
their permanent state until they had freely chosen God as their 
Lord. A certain number. used their freedom against God, and 
overturned the primary order of subordination to Him. At once 
all that was good in them ceased, except mere existence and their 
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natural powers. All peace, splendor, tranquillity, generosity, love, 
gave place to the most horrible perversity, to a love of evil for its 
own sake, to despair, hatred, fury and remorse. They became 
hideous, degraded, malignant, false. The natural repulsion be- 
tween their fallen nature and God’s perfection flung them from 
His presence. Their abode is a condition deprived of all that is 
good, of all light, of all truth, of all order; a condition of supreme 
evil and misery. This is hell. 

2. The original sin of Adam is in itself and in its consequences 
a disturbance of the divinely appointed order. In Eden all was 
perfect. Man was subject to God, acknowledging His dominion 
and receiving illumination from Him. The body was subject to 
the soul, sense to reason. There was no concupiscence, no inclina- 
tion to make an irregular use of God’s benefits. The inferior world 
was obedient to man—both the animal and the vegetable creation. 
There was no evil, no disease, no sorrow, no death. Perfect har- 
mony and happiness reigned. Adam broke the highest link in the 
chain of subordination that bound God to the lowest creatures by 
disobeying the command which was the symbol of human allegiance. 
He withdrew his faith in God’s word, his obedience to God’s law. 
Straightway all the relations of creatures to one another were dis- 
located. The flesh revolted against the spirit, producing concupis- 
cence; the intellect against truth, resulting in ignorance; the will 
against virtue, resulting in malice. The component parts of the 
body were disordered, whence arose disease; the soul became 
separable from the body, and thence came death and corruption. 
The animals saw in man no longer their master, but their enemy ; 
the earth brought forth briars, and had to be compelled, in the 
sweat of man’s brow, to produce good fruits. No sentence of con- 
demnation was needed, in addition to Adam’s violation of the 
primal good order, to produce all these kinds of disorder; they all 
followed the sin by a natural sequence. 

3. The actual sins of each individual are the destruction of ‘all 
that order and peace which still remain to him in spite of the fall. 
Every sin produces its own disorganizing effect on the body or the 
mind, health or property. Habits of sin are quickly formed by re- 
peated actions, and these bind the sinner as with a chain, and 
reduce him to a state of slavery. The disorder does not die with 
the sinner, but is transmitted to his descendants in their liability 
to similar sins, in vicious dispositions, in a diseased frame. The 
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principal calamities that afflict each man are the punishment of his 
own or his parents’ sins; and if he has not endurance equal to his 
burden, that again arises from the disordered character which he 
has formed for himself. 

4. Sometimes there are sins which prevail in a whole community 
and through several generations. Perhaps it may be false belief 
or neglect of religious duties. A sin which is only against the faith 
soon bears fruit in a corruption of morals, and this leads to a dis- 
regard of the duties that man owes to his government and his 
family and his fellowmen, and that nation owes to nation. Any 
laws of God that are widely broken avenge themselves in the long 
run. Evil principles develop evil results, and produce conse- 
quences not at all anticipated. Unjust laws, cruelty to a subject 
race, a prevalence of sensuality or covetousness, oppression of the 
Church, godless education, or whatever else it may be as time goes 
on it will be surely found that this national sin has sapped the foun- 
dations of social order and general prosperity. In this way the 
present world is suffering for the sins of past generations, and is 
heaping up wrath for those which are to follow. “The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the teeth of the children are set on edge” 
(Ezech. xviii, 2). 

5. It is in hell that sin finds its climax of disorder. On this 
earth God never abandons the sinner utterly, evil is always held in 
check by good, and the virtuous few stay God’s hand when He 
would chastize the multitudes. But in the next world sin is left 
to itself, to work its fearful havoc unrestrained in the souls of those 
who have made it their companion for.eternity. The first resulting 
disorder is the loss of all object of existence, the waste of all those 
energies and faculties which demand unlimited exercise, and which 
are so formed as to be satisfied only with an infinite object. This 
will leave a void, the void of all goodness, of all hopes, of all inter- 
est, which will be more terrible than any positive pain. This disor- 
der is the poena damni, the pain of the loss of God. Next is the 
disorder of the mind; the adherence of the will to evil that does 
not satisfy, the memory of past sin, with its folly and emptiness, 
the hatred of self and of God, despair and remorse of conscience. 
This is the worm that dieth not. Then there will be disorder of the 
body in all its limbs and all its functions, and especially wherein 
it has most offended God. This will be the pain of sense; and to 
this will be added the punishment at the hands of the creature that 
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is armed for revenge on God’s enemies (Wisd. v, 18), the fire of 
hell. 

IV. Thus sin is essential disorder; it generates other disorder, 
and its punishment is the intensity of universal disorder that is 
generated by it, and at last overwhelms the offending man, or the 
offending race. Sin is the greatest, it is indeed the sole, the uni- 
versal evil. No other disorder is opposed to that supreme good 
order which is God Himself. Hell, the last and intensest form of 
disorder, is nothing else but sin transferred from time to eternity, 
and left to itself to work out its full consequences without hindrance 
from God. 

We do not during this life perceive all the horror of sin; for it 
presents itself to us under the guise of some sensual or other 
fraudulent and unreal good; and also God is here, restraining its 
destructiveness, and giving us various good things which sin, with- 
out Him, would have destroyed. We can not picture to ourselves 
what is meant by the privation of the sum total of all good and 
the disturbance of every kind of good order in ourselves. The 
most we can do is to picture to ourselves vividly the loss of some 
one of God’s minor gifts. Sunlight and human companionship are 
not much; yet men deprived of these for twenty-four hours, lost 
in underground caverns, have become raving madmen. A slight 
disorganization of the nerves is enough to make life unendurable, 
although accompanied by every other blessing. To be kept without 
sleep or without drink means a lingering and fearful death. That 
which robs us at once and for eternity of every possible good thing 
and above all, of God, the supreme and most necessary good, must 
indeed be a most terrible evil, one to be avoided at all risks. No 
temporary gain or pleasure that sin offers us can compensate for its 
future agonies. One mortal sin is literally more horrible than all 
the sufferings in the world from Adam to the day of judgment. 
Nothing can be more wicked, more foolish, more mad, than to 
bring on ourselves, or posterity, on the world, the unknown future 
consequences of such a destructive agent. 

Let us conclude with three quotations. St. Augustine writes: 
“What the hail is to fruit, what the blast of the storm is to the 
trees, what a raging plague is to the herds of cattle, what a furious 
tempest is to the bark at sea, such is sin to its victims. It destroys 
the fruits of the good works, it corrupts the faculties of the world, 
it plunges the whole man into destruction.” In the Old Testa- 
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ment God gives us the same warning: “Flee from sins as from 
the face of a serpent; for if thou comest near them they will take 
hold of thee. The teeth thereof are the teeth of a lion, killing the 
souls of men. All iniquity is like a two-edged sword, there is no 
remedy for the wound thereof” (Eccli. xxi, 2-4). Finally, the New 
Testament says: “Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body 
so as to obey the lusts thereof. Neither yield ye your members 
as instruments of iniquity unto sin; but present yourselves to God, 
as those that are alive from the dead, and your members as instru- 
ments of justice unto God” (Rom. vi, 12, 13). 
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XXXVI. THE SEVEN CAPITAL SINS 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Amen, Amen, I say unto you, that whosoever committeth sin is the 
servant of sin.”—John viii, 34. 


SYNOPSIS.—The hard lot of the sinner. Sinful acts create sinful habits; 
one sinful habit the parent of many others; then a long struggle necessary 
to root them out. 

The capital sins or vices enumerated: 

(1) Pride, the root of all sin; having also its special progeny of vices. 
Definition. Malice of pride. Ways of committing this sin. Four chief 
ways. Offspring of pride, viz., ambition, presumption, vainglory. Reme- 
dies against pride. 

(2) Covetousness. A characteristic of modern times. The effects in 
society. Money. Worship. 

(3) Lust. The nameless sins committed by slaves of lust. Need of 
self-control. 

(4-5) Anger and Envy—already treated in this course. 

(6) Gluttony—including intemperance. Archbishop Ullathorne on 
drunkenness. 

Only one remedy against all these things—Christian self-denial. 
Necessity of training children in this. 

(7) Sloth. A necessary condition for success in fighting against the 
other capital vices. Exhortation of St. Paul. 


How hard, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, is the lot of the sin- 
ner. By repeated acts of sin he finds himself at last enmeshed in 
a strong net from which, of his own power, he can by no means 
escape. When he first began to sin he thought, perhaps, that each 
sinful act stood by itself; that it carried no consequence with it 
that could immediately and in the present affect him. Eternal 
punishment, he well knew, was due to every mortal sin he com- 
mitted; but he hoped for pardon. He lost sight of the fact that 
sinful acts develop into sinful habits; that one sin, or one habit of 
sin, brings in its train many others—and that, sin being added to 
sin, and evil custom to evil custom—he would eventually be bound 
hand and foot in strong bonds, from which nothing but a long and 
painful struggle carried on by the powerful aid of divine grace 
could release him. 

No, dear brother, make no mistake; that first sinful act does not 
stand alone. It begins in your soul an evil disposition, an inclina- 
tion, to further acts of sin. The second sin is easier than the first, 
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and the third than the second. After a course of sin, true repent- 
ance and sincere confession will obtain, indeed, forgiveness; but 
they do not at once destroy the evil habit that has taken possession 
of the soul. And then sinful habits are prolific—one engenders 
another. From one sinful habit comes forth a progeny of vices. 
It is not in the power of men to say, “Thus far will I go and no 
further ;” “This sin will I commit and those others I will avoid.” 

This sad truth the Church has ever recognized; and her great 
teachers and doctors have pointed out and classified the chief 
habits of sin, or vices, with the black brood of evil that proceed 
from them. These chief vices, or sinful habits, which engender 
others, are known as the seven capital sins. 

Parent of them all, first in the deadly list comes pride. Pride, of 
which the Holy Spirit has said that it is “the beginning of all sin”; 
and “he that holdeth it shall be filled with maledictions, and it shall 
ruin him in the end” (Eccli. x, 15). Pride, which changed angels 
of light into devils; which ruined the happiness of Eden and 
brought all evil into this world. To pride—that is, to the disor- 
dered estimation of self, all other sin may be traced; in all sin 
there is the element of pride, leading man to rebel in that he thinks 
that his will is to be done and not another’s, even though that other 
be the Almighty God. Next in the list comes covetousness ; follows 
upon this lust, anger, gluttony, envy and sloth—each a principal 
vice, bringing others in its train. 

Let us consider first the dreadful sin of pride. We have seen 
that it is the root of all sin. But it has also its own special pro- 
geny of vices more immediately springing from it. 

Pride is the inordinate estimation of one’s self, and the inordinate 
delight in one’s own gifts of nature or of grace. Inordinate, I say, 
that is, such a self-estimation and self-love as are unreasonable— 
out of accord with the truth and fact that all we have is not from 
ourselves, but from God who gave it, and who is the author of all 
that is good and admirable in all things created. To delight rea- 
sonably in the gifts of God that we possess; to have a due respect 
for our own dignity as children of God by creation and by grace, 
humbly acknowledging that all is from Him—that is not pride. 

The evil of pride consists in this—that it takes from God what is 
His due. By the sin of pride we give credit to ourselves for those 
good qualities, talents, powers, which God gives to us. When 
pride goes so far as to reject absolutely and consciously the 
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supremacy of the divine Being, and of all superiors appointed by 
God, it is, indeed, the worst of all sins. Thank God there are, we 
may hope, but few in whom the sin of pride has reached to so 
monstrous an extent. But we can commit the sin of pride without 
going so far as this; and may, instead, sin mortally by our pride 
if it leads us to do serious injury to the rights of others, or leads 
us to the commission of one or other of the mortal sins which have 
their root in this great source of vice. There are four ways in 
which we may be guilty of pride: (1) By attributing to ourselves 
that which we have received from God; falling thus under the 
rebuke of the Apostle: “What hast thou that thou hast not received? 
And if thou hast received why dost thou glory as if thou hast not 
received it?” (I Cor. iv, 7). (2) By presuming that God has given 
us for some merit of our own what He has given merely of His 
loving kindness and bounty. And in this connection we must re- 
member that not even our merits are from ourselves; for we first 
need God’s freely given grace in order to merit any thing; so that 
in rewarding us God is but crowning in us His own gifts. (3) By 
flattering ourselves that we possess gifts and graces that we have 
not, or that we have them in a greater degree than is really the 
case. (4) By despising others on account of our own excellence, 
real or supposed; and expecting from others an amount of con- 
sideration and praise that is not our due. Thus did the Pharisee 
act, thanking God that he was not like the lowly publican. 

From pride, as its immediate and direct offspring, spring the 
vices of ambition, presumption and vainglory. Ambition is the 
desire of honor and renown. It was the vice of the Pharisees, of 
whom our divine Lord said that “They love the first places at feasts, 
and the first chairs in the synagogues, and salutations in the mar- 
ket place, and to be called by men rabbi” (Matt. xxiii, 6, 7). 

Presumption—in the sense in which the word is used in the 
present connection, is an inordinate self-trust, shown in rashly 
meditating offices or tasks that are beyond our capabilities, or in 
placing ourselves in a position of temptation that we have no right 
to suppose our virtue capable of resisting. 

Vainglory, perhaps the commonest manifestation of a proud 
spirit, consists in an immoderate desire to exhibit to others our 
gifts and good qualities; and to obtain praise and admiration. 
Alas! how many Christians must plead guilty to this sin; and 
when we consider it, how purile a sin it is! What poor miserable 
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things we pride ourselves upon! One is vain of a little learning— 
a small drop of the vast ocean of knowledge; another vaunts him- 
self upon the possession of riches—that he has a little more of 
earthly dross than another, forgetful that he is truly thereby at 
a disadvantage in regard to the only thing that is of real impor- 
tance, for his riches make it more difficult for him to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. Now, such frivolities as fine clothes, or a 
nodding acquaintance with some notable man will fill the heart 
with vainglory, as if these things could endorse the character 
with nobility or constitute any true claim to the consideration of 
others, or give any solid ground for self-congratulation! Note, 
dear brethren, the vainglorious man, and see how he _ behaves. 
Is he not given to boasting, to foolish ostentation and pushing him- 
self forward on every occasion, blind to the fact that he succeeds 
only in making himself ridiculous? And, moreover, does not this 
sin of vainglory show itself sometimes even in the sacred sphere 
of religion? Are there not those who are guilty of the sin of 
hypocrisy because they carry their vainglory into spiritual things ; 
and by an awkward aspect of piety set to persuade others that they 
are in reality what they merely seem to be. Let such men remem- 
ber the scathing denunciation of Jesus Christ against hypocrites— 
the only class of men who, it would appear, roused His anger: 
“Woe to you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, because you de- 
vour the houses of widows, praying long prayers” (Matt. xxiii, 
13). “Woe to you, because you are as sepulchers that appear not, 
and men that walk over are not aware” (Luke xi, 44). 

What, then, dear brethren, are the remedies against pride and 
its numerous allied sins? First, the constant remembrance of the 
fact that this sin is, as we have seen, the root of all others. It is, 
indeed, an enormous evil. Think, dear brethren; if pride were 
rooted out of men’s hearts, this world would be a different place. 
Let us never forget those dread words of Holy Scripture: “God 
resisteth the proud, but to the humble he giveth grace” (I Pet. v, 5). 
The proud man has God fighting against him. Another remedy 
consists in true self-knowledge—gained by humble meditation in 
the presence of the All-Holy God, in whose sight even “the heavens 
are not pure” (Job xv, 15). How can he be proud who remem- 
bers his past sins, his present defects and failings; who recog- 
nizes that any good he has is from God alone; who tries some- 
what to realize what is a creature in the sight of God? Alas, 
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most of us need not go further than the lives of many holy men 
and women about us to find a standard of comparison that will 
make us look very little in our own eyes. But the greatest remedy 
of all against this terrible vice of pride—so far-reaching in its 
evil effects in the world and in individual souls—is the considera- 
tion of the humility of Him who “being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God”; yet “emptied himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of man,” and * 
“humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death 
of the Cross” (Phil. ii, 6-8). Because of that humility, our divine 
Lord has been exalted in His human nature to the very throne of 
the godhead; “for which cause God also hath exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above all names, that in the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow” (1b. ix, 10). 

And as He, Our Lord and God, has been thus exalted for His 
humility, so also He has promised exaltation to the meek and 
lowly amongst His followers. “Every one that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted” (Luke xiv, 11). 

The next of the great root vices, or capital sins, is that of covet- 
ousness or avarice. To see the evil of this vice we need but look 
around us. It is not one of the characteristic sins of modern times? 
Cannot the money god claim its millions of worshipers? What 
dreadful evils spring from avarice as their parent? Is not every 
so-called civilized country almost entirely ruled by money interests? 
Why is this land of ours teeming with millions who are no better 
off than bond slaves, but because their employers must have money; 
must add millions to millions with insatiable rapacity? Where are 
the sweet virtues of kindness, charity; where are the virtues of 
uprightness and honesty that ought to be common virtues found 
in the hearts of all—are these virtues to be found at all in large 
sections of the society of to-day? They are not to be found; they 
have been put to flight by the god of money—by covetousness and 
avarice. 

What shall I say of the next capital sin—the vice of lust? 
Brethren, there are committed in our very midst, nameless horrors 
of impurity that were not surpassed in the godless heathen nations 
before the light of Christianity dawned upon the world. Thank 
God there is this difference—and it is an important, and all-im- 
portant difference—namely, that in Christian days and countries 
these horrors must be kept in the dark. But they are there; and 
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they show to what unbounded excesses the wretched slave of lust 
may be led. Oh, how many beautiful, innocent souls, once washed 
in the Blood of Jesus Christ, have been irretrievably ruined by 
the slaves of this hideous vice; how many homes made wretched ; 
how many mothers’ hearts broken; how many fair names dis- 
honored; how much permanent misery and lasting unhappiness 
brought about by indulgence in this passion of a moment? Truly 
this is dead sea fruit, turning to bitterness ere it has well been 
tasted. Brethren, there must be a crusade of the children of God 
against this vice in all its forms; and the crusade must begin with 
individual personal purity—the manly self-control of the Christian 
athlete and soldier of Jesus Christ. 

Of anger and envy I will not stay to speak now, for you have 
heard already in this course of instructions a discourse upon those 
sins. I will come, therefore, to the sin of gluttony, which in- 
cludes intemperance. That vice of which I have just been speaking 
finds its chief incitement in excess of eating and drinking. In our 
own times excess in drink, indulgence in alcoholic liquors, is the 
chief form of this vice. It affects all classes, both sexes, and various 
ages. It is an evil the seriousness of which can not be overrated. 
A picture of the evils resulting from intemperance has been drawn 
by a master hand, by the late Archbishop Ullathorne of venerated 
memory. His words could not easily be surpassed by any preacher, 
and I shall make no apology for quoting them to you now. “Take 
in your hand,” he says to the victim of drink; “take in your hand 
the cup of delusion, and, with your eyes on the consequences, 
however appalling—drink! The white bubbles that float on the 
top of the cup—they are only the tears of your wife. Drink on! 
You have drained her happiness. Take the gloomy cup anew. 
The drops look red—they are only the blood of your starving and 
neglected children. Drink, then—drink on. Take the horrible cup 
anew. Be not dismayed; you see only the gray hairs of your 
parents floating on the surface—you have drained their existence. 
Drink, then, and drink on. But you must take the cup; for, alas! 
it is no longer the cup of choice, but the cup of habit; no longer 
the cup of enjoyment, but the cup of punishment; no longer the cup 
of delusion, but the cup of necessity. Its pleasures are gone, 
whilst nothing remains but its bitterness” (Abp. Ullathorne. Ser- 
mon on Drunkenness). 

To this I need add nothing. As with avarice and lust we have 
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but to look around us to see the baleful effects of the vice of in- 
temperance; and to all of them we might adapt the eloquent words 
I have quoted from the illustrious prelate who spoke them. 
Against these three vices there is but one remedy, though applicable 
in many ways—it is that Christian sobriety, that Christian self- 
denial, that Christian power of saying “No” to ourselves, which 
it is, or ought to be, one of the main objects of our lives as fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ to acquire and cultivate. This seems trite 
and common place; but it is a great truth. If our children were 
as well educated in regard to their wills as they are in regard to 
their intelligence ; if more was made of training them to self-denial 
and self-control in all things, the deadly vices of avarice and lust 
and intemperance would lose one-half at least of their victims. 
There remains only the sin of sloth to speak of. An insidious 
destroyer of souls, taking away that energy which is a necessary 
condition for success in the battle with evil and the cultivation 
of Christian virtue. In this respect the children of this world are 
often wiser than the children of light. What energy, what dili- 
gence, what care the man of the world exhibits in the pursuance 
of his business or profession! How easy-going, how supine are 
we too often, alas! in working out our salvation. Brethren, heaven 
is not to be won without a struggle. “The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent bear it away” (Matt. xi, 12). 
No one will get himself into heaven by sitting in an armchair. To 
be slothful is to fall an easy prey to the vices of which we have 
been speaking. Let us rouse ourselves and shake off our torpor. 
“Now—not to-morrow nor the next day—but now is the hour 
for us to rise from sleep. The night is passed and the day is at 
hand. Let us, therefore cast off the works of darkness, and put 
on the armor of light. Let us walk honestly, as in the day, not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and impurities, not in 
contention and envy; but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh and its concupiscences” (Rom. 
xiii, II-14). 
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XXXVII. THE SIX SINS AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST, 
AND, THE FOUR SINS CRYING TO HEAVEN 
FOR VENGEANCE 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—All these sins have a special malice, but liable 
to be overstated. Necessary to view them in the light of (1) universal 
redemption, (2) sufficiency of grace. 

I. Catholic doctrine of universality of redemption stated. The mean- 
ing of “sin against the Holy Ghost,’ and of its “unforgivableness.” Not 
restricted to final impenitence, but includes five others which, of their 
nature, lead to final impenitence. 

II. Foregoing principles applied to respective sins. Despair and pre- 
sumption opposed to hope. Resisting the known truth opposed to faith. 

. Envy of anather’s spiritual good opposed to charity. All opposed, there- 
fore, to virtues necessary for salvation. The obvious character of obsti- 
nacy in sin and final impenitence. The one an open, bleeding wound; the 
other death itself. Now is the acceptable time. 

III. Sins crying .to heaven for vengeance. All aimed against the ex- 
istence of society. Society, therefore, takes means to exterminate the sins. 
Hence the vengeance is somewhat immediate. 


From the long and sordid catalogue of sins to which men are 
liable there are some which are singled out by Holy Church as 
possessing a peculiarly grave disorder, and thus inducing peculiarly 
grave consequences. Any mortal sin is bad enough. But these are 
counted as the very worst. They are ten in number, and consist 
of six sins against the Holy Ghost, and the four sins which cry 
to heaven for vengeance. The six sins against the Holy Ghost 
are, presumption, despair, resisting the known truth, envy of an- 
other’s spiritual good, obstinacy in sin, and, final impenitence. The 
four sins crying to heaven for vengeance are, wilful murder, the 
sin of Sodom, oppression of the poor, and defrauding the laborer 
of his wages. Bad, however, as these sins are, they are not fraught 
with such dire results as some writers have tried to make out. The 
meaning of sin against the Holy Ghost has been wofully misun- 
derstood and misrepresented. The doctrine of universal redemp- 
tion has been sadly distorted. The malice of sin has been em- 
phasized, whilst the mercy of God has been minimized. The letter 
of Scripture has been forced forward to the crushing out of the 
spirit. If then the nature of the grave sins in question is to be 
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rightly understood it must be considered in the light of the Catho- 
lic dogmas of divine forgiveness and divine redemption. To neglect 
these viewpoints is to run the risk of falling headlong into serious 
intellectual and moral difficulties. 

Let the Catholic doctrine of salvation and redemption be stated 
at the outset. God willed all men to be saved. The Catholic 
Church has defined that God seriously and sincerely wills the sal- 
vation of some who are not of the number of the predestined; and 
also that Christ did not die for the salvation of the predestined 
only, but for the salvation of all men. These truths are nothing 
but what is most luminously declared in Holy Scripture: “For 
God so loved the world as to give his only begotten son; that 
whosoever believeth in him may not perish, but may have life 
everlasting.” “And he is the propitiation for our sins; and not 
for ours only, but also for those of the whole world.” “And Christ 
died for all; that they also who live may not now live to themselves, 
but unto him who died for them, and rose again.” “Behold the 
lamb of God, behold him who taketh away the sin of the world.” 
St. Paul writing to Timothy leaves the matter beyond all question: 
“T desire therefore first of all, that supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions and thanksgivings be made by men, for kings and for all 
that are in high stations, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all piety and chastity. For this is good and acceptable in 
the sight of God our Saviour, who will have all men to be saved, 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth. For there is one God, 
and one Mediator of God and men, the Man Christ Jesus, who 
gave himself a redemption for all, a testimony in due times.” 

With these texts well before our minds we may now approach 
that passage from Scripture, which, at first appearance and taken 
in isolation from its context, seems to indicate a sin which is un- 
forgivable. “Therefore, I say to you: Every sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven, but the blasphemy of the spirit shall not be for- 
given. And whosoever shall speak a word against the son of 
man, it shall be forgiven him; but he that shall speak against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world nor 
in the world to come.” The sin is called by St. Mark “an everlasting 
sin.” An attempt has been made to reconcile this passage with the 
universality of redemption by narrowing down the sins against the 
Holy Ghost to the one sin of final impenitence. A moment’s re- 
flection, however, should show us that such a declaration were a 
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mere platitude. Of course final impenitence is an unforgivable sin. 
But the sin of final impenitence is manifestly not the sin described 
in the passage in question. The Pharisees had been attributing to 
Satan the works of salvation done by God. They had given out 
that “this man casteth not out devils but by Beelzebub, the prince 
of the devils.” They had been wilfully shutting their eyes to the 
works of Christ in order that they might work up some specious 
pretext for not believing in His divine mission. Their sin was 
not that of final impenitence, but rather that described in our 
catechisms as resisting the known truth. The sins against the Holy 
Ghost, therefore, although they include the sin of final impenitence 
are not restricted to that. A truer interpretation of them would 
be to regard them as sins which, of their very nature, merit to be 
unpardonable; or sins which, of their nature, are peculiarly op- 
posed to grace, and so tend to induce the sin of final impenitence. 

Herein lies the special deformity of the sins. Other sins presup- 
pose a certain amount of ignorance and weakness on the part of 
the sinner. But these sins suppose the sinner to be well enlightened 
as to the gravity of the offense, and at the same time to be head- 
strong in his determination to commit the sin or to continue in a 
state of unrepentance. He who sins out of weakness or ignorance 
deserves to have less punishment. But he who sins out of full 
malice has no excuse for having his punishment mitigated. 

Here again we may see the difference between sins against the 
Son of man and sins against the Holy Ghost—how the one class 
was more easily pardonable than the other. The blasphemies 
against the Son of man were blasphemies of ignorance, for His 
divinity had not yet been revealed. The blasphemies against the 
Holy Ghost, however, were sins of pride and malice, the Pharisees, 
instead of recognizing the works of the Holy Ghost, attributing them 
to Satan. When, then, we say that sins against the Holy Ghost are 
unpardonable we mean that as far as their own nature goes they ex- 
clude the conditions of pardon. This, however, does not and can not 
hinder the mercy and omnipotence of God from performing miracles 
of grace. The effect of sins against the Holy Ghost—excepting, of 
course, the sin of final impenitence—is to make repentance ex- 
tremely difficult and so to induce the risk of final impenitence. 

We may now examine the sins in detail and see how the fore- 
going principles are verified. The first two concern our direct 
relations with God. Hope is that virtue by which we cling to the 
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promises of God that He will reward us with future happiness and 
provide us with all the necessary means of attaining thereto. By 
the exercise of the virtue of hope we put forth a will-power which 
fastens on to the omnipotence and faithfulness of God. To re- 
fuse to put forth such will-power, therefore, is to act directly con- 
trary to our eternal interests. This refusal may take two forms, 
namely, that of despair, or that of presumption. Despair is a state 
of mind in which a man wilfully abandons himself to the thought 
that God will not save his soul. Two of the most frequent causes 
are, first, a series of temporal calamities, and, secondly, a long 
period of a life of sin. A mother, for instance, loses three or four 
children one after another. She has prayed hard that God might 
spare them to her. But God sees fit to take them. Then she con- 
ceives the idea that God does not care for her, that He does not 
hear her prayer, and consequently that it is no use trying to pray. 
A man suddenly realizes that he has been on the downward path. 
Then when he compares the state in which he is with that in 
which he ought to be, he fixes his mind on his own efforts, neglects 
the thought of the power of grace, and concludes that the task 
is so great that it were hopeless for him to begin again. 

God, however, has provided us with saints who have been face 
to face with these calamities and yet have come through them suc- 
cessfully. The patriarch Job is the classical example for those 
who have been tried with temporal loss and family bereavement. 
His attitude in the midst of all was one of unswerving confidence 
in God. “Though he should kill me, yet will I hope in him.” 

The penitent saints have far outnumbered the innocent saints. 
The evident design of God has been to permit them to sink low 
and to rise again in order to give courage to despairing sinners. 
The word of God must be justified before the world that the 
Blood of Jesus is able to blot out all sin. 

The companion sin of despair is that of presumption. Presump- 
tion may be an over-confidence in the mercy of God, combined with 
a wilful neglect of the means of salvation ordained by God, or it 
may be an over-confidence in one’s own powers independently of 
the graces of God. Whichever form it takes it is a wilful separa- 
tion of one’s self from the means of grace. It is a deliberate cut- 
ting one’s self off from the way of salvation, and thus from its 
very nature it leads to everlasting death. The remedy is a rigorous 
examination of conscience and meditation of the four last things. 
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The next sin is one against the virtue of faith. To resist the 
known truth does not mean to refuse an intellectual assent to a 
truth proposed. A known truth is a proposition which one has 
already weighed and recognized as true. To resist the known truth 
is to refuse to take it into account in regulating the moral life. 
Thus I may argue out the existence of God from the existence of 
created things. But my assent to the existence of God is not an 
act of faith until, under the influence of grace, I have recognized 
God as my God and my reward. This is the faith without which 
it is impossible to please God. “For he that cometh to God must 
believe that he is and is the rewarder to them that seek him.” 
This is a necessary means of salvation. To refuse such means of 
salvation is to sin against the Holy Ghost. To persevere in such 
refusal is to run the risk of final impenitence, for final persever- 
ance is nothing but death at an opportune moment. Death, how- 
ever, is a visitor certain in his coming, but most uncertain in his 
time of coming. 

The virtue of charity has its corresponding enemy in the deadly 
sin known as “envy of another’s spiritual good.” It-is the part of 
true charity to cover up sins. But envy of another’s spiritual good is 
rather a desire to see another’s sins accentuated, or even increased. 
Since the goods of this life can not be equally possessed by all 
there arises a natural feeling in the human breast that what is the 
fortune of others is the misfortune of ourselves; and conversely, 
that the misfortune of others is the fortune of ourselves. I hear 
of a legacy left to my friend and I reflect with a certain sense of 
loss that the legacy has not been left to me. I hear of a railway 
accident in the neighboring county, and I reflect with a feeling of 
comfort that I am safely at home. So this feeling. is apt to arise 
with regard to the spiritual good of other people. As a feeling it 
is no sin. But the act of the will which takes pleasure in or en- 
courages such feeling is a deadly sin. God gives His graces un- 
equally. To be envious of another’s spiritual good, therefore, is to 
complain of God’s providence. It is to desire sin, or that which, 
of its nature, leads to sin, namely, the diminution of goodness. Such 
a desire, however, is directly and gravely opposed to that virtue by 
which we love God, as in Himself our greatest good, and our 
neighbor for the sake of God, the virtue which we call charity. 

The deadly nature of obstinacy in sin and of its natural conse- 
quence, final impenitence, is obvious. A mortal sin is a grievous 
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wound inflicted on the soul. But obstinacy in grievous sin is a 
wound left open by which the soul bleeds to death. We can not 
see the soul. When we speak of it, we can only do so in terms of 
body. If we saw a bodily wound open and death imminent, we 
should hasten as fast as we could to the surgeon to get things put 
right. Obstinacy in sin, however, is a soul wound far, far more real 
than any body wound. The soul being an eternal substance, its 
wounds have eternal consequences. Left uncared for they open 
wider and become less and less curable as far as the ordinary 
means of cure are concerned. And the sin of final impenitence 
is the wound which kills the soul for all eternity. For the latter 
sin then there is no remedy. The only attitude one can take toward 
it is to care for its prevention, for cure there is none. The Holy 
Spirit has set the limit to which obstinacy may be carried. The 
limit is this very moment. Not another can we call our own. 
“Behold now is the acceptable time, behold now is the day of sal- 
vation.” Neither the time nor-the place, nor the manner of our 
death is known. In human affairs we pay respect to age and to 
dignity. But death recognizes no such distinctions. Nor yet does 
he recognize distinction of place. He may come whilst we are 
at prayer; but he may also come whilst we are in some place 
where we have gone for the purpose of sin. He may catch us red- 
handed. To be thus caught, however, is not to be caught unawares. 
It is to be caught with our full obstinacy before our minds. And 
this is why obstinacy in sin is counted as a sin against the Holy 
Ghost. It is because of its very nature it leads to final impeni- 
tence, the sin which, of its very nature, is unforgivable in this 
world, or in the world to come. 

Closely allied to the sins against the Holy Ghost are the sins 
crying to heaven for vengeance. They would seem to have such 
a distinct disorder as to demand immediate punishment. The sins 
against the Holy Ghost, since they lead to final impenitence, lead 
to that eternal punishment which follows on the dissolution of body 
and soul. But the sins crying to heaven for vengeance can scarcely 
be tolerated until the particular judgment. They involve such grave 
consequences to society that God, in His care for society, visits 
them with remarkable swiftness. 

Of all earthly possessions man’s life is the most valuable. All his 
usefulness in the world depends on the possession of his life. 
Consequently all nations regard the unjust taking of the life of an 
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innocent person as the greatest crime against society. All nations 
reserve their extreme penalty for the punishment of murder. Like- 
wise with regard to the sin of Sodom, all nations, from the most 
savage to the most enlightened, have regarded it with special horror. 
It is an unnatural crime against purity. So subversive is it of so- 
ciety that governments take upon themselves the punishment of 
this species of sin, whilst they leave other species of the same sin 
of impurity to the conscience of the individual. 

Whence comes this unanimous consent of nations condemning 
these crimes, this universal determination to exterminate the vio- 
lators of the primary natural law? It comes from God, who dwells 
in the nations. These crimes are materially against society, but 
formally they are against God dwelling in society. And so God 
avenges them through society. 

It were unprofitable for us to dwell at too great length, or in 
too great detail, on these sins, for they are not the besetting danger 
of our Catholic congregations. It may be well for us, however, 
to realize their enormity for the sake of other sins which do beset 
us, and which might be looked upon as less grievous than they 
really are. Together with murder—the sin of Sodom—there are 
classed the sins of oppression of the poor and of defrauding the 
laborer of his wages. The late Pope Leo XIII, in his encyclical 
Rerum novarum, has declared that every man has a right to re- 
ceive for his labor as much wages as will keep himself and his 
family in reasonable and frugal comfort. This is the rule, although 
there may be accidental circumstances modifying it here and there. 
In any case it is a standard by which Catholics may reckon whether 
or not they are doing their duty. The laws of our respective coun- 
tries provide fairly well for breaches of contract and for the care 
of paupers. But there are countless cases of immoral contracts 
and of oppression of dependent poor which national laws can not 
touch. Then do the sins cry out to heaven for vengeance. The 
worm, when it is trodden on, turns. The oppression of the poor 
and the wilful under-payment of the laborer are the causes of 
socialism, anarchy and revolution. It were mockery to preach 
patience and contentment as long as the causes of dissatisfaction 
are in operation. The laborer is worthy of his hire, and the poor 
we have always with us to look after. If, therefore, we neglect 
these duties we must not be surprised if God, dwelling in the world 
and controlling all the psychic forces, permits some of them to 
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seek their due equilibrium. We must not wonder if He allows the 
scourges of socialism and anarchy to wreak vengeance on the evil- 
doers. To take away the prop that sustains life is to take away 
life itself. To carry on a systematic oppression of the poor and a 
defrauding of the laborer is to strike at the very life of society. 
And just as society will. not tolerate murder or the sin of Sodom, 
as being aimed against its very existence, so neither will it tolerate 
the more subtle way of undermining its existence by sapping the 
lives of its hired laborers and dependent poor. All these things 
cry to heaven for vengeance. 
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XXXVII. THE NINE WAYS OF BEING ACCESSORY TO 
ANOTHER’S SIN 


BY THE REV. CHARLES P. BRUEHL, PH.D. 


“Neither be partaker of other men’s sins.”—I Tim. v, 22. 


a las and temptation in the world. Man the great tempter 
of man. 

I. How can the sins of others be imputed to us. We become acces- 
sary to another's sin by seduction or scandal. Man has an influence upon 
his fellowmen either for good or bad. Degrees of scandal. 

II. The nine ways of being accessory to another's sin reviewed in 
detail. Divided into three groups: we may be the authors of another's 
sin, we may co-operate therein, or we may encourage his wrong doings. 
Special sins of parents. 

Ill. The wickedness of seduction and scandal, Passage of Holy 
Scripture, Matt. xviii, 6. He who gives scandal is a murderer of souls, 
an enemy of Christ and a helpmate of the devil. He will reap bitter re- 
morse. The sins flowing from his scandal will come upon his soul. Se- 
vere punishment in hell. 

Respect innocence and injure not a soul. 


My friends, the spirit of seduction is abroad. The powers of 
evil are ever active to entrap and ruin souls. Sin spreads as a pes- 
tilential disease by contagion and the subtler influences of infection. 
Temptation stalks through the highways of our cities, it flaunts 
its most attractive colors in the pleasure palaces, it lurks on the 
dancing floor and in the ballroom, it steals into our very homes. 
It is an all-pervading presence and sweeps torrenf-like the land. 
The germs of iniquity are sown broadcast over the country, as the 
summer breeze scatters rank seeds over a tropical prairie. “The 
whole world is seated in wickedness” (John v. 19). 

Nor are they, that work at the downfall of poor mortals, malevo- 
lent demons, vomited up from the deep; men don the livery of 
hell, bent on the destruction of their fellowmen. Man lures his 
brother to sin and insnares the virtue of his sister. Friends entice 
friends into the road of perdition. The vows of love carry with 
them the breath of infection. The venom of seduction drops from 
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honeyed lips and is instilled into the hearts of the guileless by sweet- 
sounding words, as in some unhealthful clime, 


“Where the fever demon strews 
Poison with the falling dews.” 


There are the ravenous wolves in the clothing of sheep, of which 
Our Lord speaks and against which He so solemnly warns the 
innocent. For their appearance is deceiving, their demeanor en- 
gaging, their smiles bland, their speech polished and fascinating. 
Their intentions seem harmless; yet they are ravenous wolves with 
all the fierce, savage and destructive instincts of the wolf. My 
dear friends, shun these agreeable seducers; avoid these refined 
corrupters of youth, lest their intoxicating and deadly conversation 
taint your soul. Be careful in selecting your associates! Winnow 
them! Sift them! Drop any one showing the slightest stain of 
moral leprosy. Mistrust the chance acquaintance, however suave 
his manners may be! 

But, ah, may none of you ever becofne the tempter of his brother. 
May you never act the sad role of the seducer, nor wear the dis- 
graceful uniform of hell. Draw not others into the snares of sin. 
May it not be said of you: To be corrupted and to corrupt is the 
world’s course. Beware of contracting the horrid leprosy of vice 
and of spreading the fearful pollution. “Neither be partaker of 
other men’s sins.” For “woe to the man by whom scandal cometh” 
(Matt. xviii, 7). 

I. We read a curious and alarming passage in the book of 
Psalms: “Who can understand sins? From my secret ones 
cleanse me, O Lord; and from those of others spare thy servant” 
(Ps. xviii, 13). We tremble at the thought of the sins revealed 
to us by a serious examination of conscience. Now we learn that 
there are many more shortcomings, which had faded from our mem- 
ory, but which will be revived on the day of judgment; nay, that we 
will be held accountable for the wrongdoings of others. But is 
this not an unbearable burden? How can the sins of my brother 
be imputed to me? “For every one shall bear his own burden” 
(Gal. vi, 5). Aye, my friend, this is true. But there are sins, 
which, though others have committed them, may be called yours. 
The hands of another have executed them; but your thought, your 
inspiration has animated these hands and prompted their actions. 
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We may thus share the guilt of the foul deeds of others, if in some 
way or other we have been the cause of their crimes. No man 
stands isolated in the world. We all exert an influence on our 
fellowmen, either for good or for bad. The lives of men are 
interlinked. Every action has a far-reaching power and will shape 
some other man’s course of action. A word spoken at random may 
prove to the afterlife of some one what the fingertouch of the artist 
is to the clay he is molding. An undue liberty on your part may 
undo in some young man who witnesses your behavior, the habits 
of self-restraint, acquired in long years of religious training, and 
usher him into a career of abandonment and indulgence. It is 
appalling to think of the endless chain of sin and misery to which 
a single act, aye, a single word even, may give rise, wrong beget- 
ting wrong, and sin producing sin. There is something uncanny 
in the fatal exuberance of sin! Many eyes are watching you and 
your actions! And you must be to others either a shining star, 
that will lead them to the paths of virtue, or a will-o’-the-wisp, that 
draws them into the morass of vice. 

The Bible calls every sinful word, deed or omission, by which 
our fellowmen are led to transgress the commandments of God: 
scandal. The Son of God forcibly inveighs against it and deplores 
its frequency: “Woe to the world because of scandals. For it 
must needs be that scandals come” (Matt. xviii, 7). Scandal has 
been the trap of many souls. Especially has it ruined the children, 
the little ones, the innocent, the guileless, the frail and the inex- 
perienced. 

There are various degrees of scandal, involving greater or less 
malice. One may directly and intentionally incite another to sin. 
Thus the serpent tempted our first parents. The sinner will try 
to gain followers, enlisting others in the cause he has espoused. 
It comforts him to have associates in his sin and shame. He is 
active in behalf of sin and hell. It is his pleasure to whisper ser- 
pent-like the shameful mysteries of lewdness into the ear of purity, 
to contaminate the healthy and to watch the hideous blotches of 
debauch gradually disfigure their soul and body. There is some- 
thing diabolic, fierce, wolf-like in this murderous lust of seduc- 
tion. St. Peter describes the seducer: “But these men, as irra- 
tional beasts, naturally tending to the snare and to destruction, hav- 
ing eyes full of adultery and of sin that ceaseth not; alluring 
unstable souls, having their heart exercised with covetousness, chil- 
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dren of malediction” (II Peter ii, 12). We may become a stumbling 
block to others by our bad actions, and thus indirectly be an occasion 
of their sinning. Our own carelessness will embolden others to do 
likewise, and so we are partners of their transgressions and guilt, 
In many ways we may lead others into sin. We will, therefore, 
carefully examine how we can become implicated in the misdeeds 
of our fellowmen. ; 

II. The Catechism tells us that we become accessory to another’s 
sin in nine different ways, viz., by counsel, by command, by con- 
sent, by provocation, by praise or flattery, by concealment, by 
partaking, by silence and by defense of the ill done. We sub- 
divide these into three groups, in the first of which we place: 
counsel, command, provocation. By these we become the authors 
of other men’s sins; and upon us falls the full responsibility and 
blame for their action. For we have conceived the black thought, 
and they have been our instruments in carrying it out. He who 
hires the dagger of the assassin and commands the dastardly deed, 
is himself a murderer and bears the stigma of Cain on his brow, 
where the murderous plan was conceived. He who counsels a bad 
action is the devil’s own solicitor. Of this nature was the perfidi- 
ous counsel, which the high priest Caiphas gave to the Jews: 
“Neither do you consider that it is expedient for you that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not” 
(John xi, 50). These words sealed the doom of Our Lord. And 
the hands of Caiphas were as red with the Blood of Christ as 
those of the executioners. The same holds true of a person who 
advises a woman to blot out the life that rests beneath her heart. 
Both are guilty of innocent blood! Both are guilty of crimson 
murder and worthy of the gallows! 

Provocation is the ordinary form which scandal assumes. It 
may be words, deeds, suggestions or bad example. Immodest con- 
versation arouses the passions of others and brings on many temp- 
tations. An unbecoming word is as a spark of fire, carelessly 
thrown to the winds, causing a conflagration, wherein many 
may perish. We will have to render a severe account of every 
idle word; for idle words are poisonous arrows, flying about and 
inflicting wounds. Indecent dress on the part of women is a power- 
ful provocation to sin. Women dressing immodestly are the bait 
of Satan, drawing men into the meshes of sin. Let them not 
plead fashion or the heat of summer. The law of God is above 
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the rules of style. And it is better to suffer the heat of summer 
than to be the cause that another must burn.in hell fire. Immodesty 
in dress is the cause of innumerable sins. Be careful, girls, that 
you may not be damned for the sins of young men, of which you 
are perhaps ignorant, but which you have instigated by your im- 
modesty in dress. “Let women adorn themselves with modesty 
and sobriety” (I Tim. ii, 9). Frequently girls provoke undue 
familiarities by forward and coquettish manners; they encourage 
liberties which illbred young men take, thus leading these into 
sin and often falling into shame and disgrace themselves. Young 
men allowing themselves liberties with girls are severely to be 
blamed. Their manners savor of the street. They should be 
spurned from decent society; for their hearts are foul, their 
thoughts impure, their intentions bent on debauch and seduction. 
Cursed the hand that violates the sacredness of modesty! 

Co-operators in the sin of others we become by constant par- 
taking and concealment. One may yield to the importunity of 
another for the sake of friendship or love, or for some temporal 
gain! I do not wish to be more explicit! But I say, let no con- 
sideration ever induce you to do wrong, to allow an improper ac- 
tion. Rather sacrifice love, friendship, all the prospects of your 
future! Give up the young man that makes an improper request! 
“And if the eye scandalize thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee!” (Matt. xviii, 9). Let those who reap the benefits from other 
men’s crimes, in which they have assisted, remember that they 
also have the full share of their guilt, and that they will have to 
undergo the same punishment. 

To conceal the criminal and to frustrate the ends of justice 
means to patronize crime! Of this kind is the receiver of stolen 
goods. He is no better than the thief; for were it not for him the 
thief would renounce stealing as profitless. The accomplice of sin- 
ners is akin to those dark powers that wait on the evil deeds of 
men, rendering the lowest and meanest services. 

Again we are made partaker in other men’s sins by praise, silence; 
or the defense of the ill done. It shows a perverted turn of mind 
to congratulate others upon their wrongdoings and to make them 
feel proud, where they should be confused and ashamed. Yet 
there are such wicked wretches glorifying the inglorious deeds of 
men, and thus preventing their conversion. This happens in novels 
and in the theater where vice is decked in glowing colors. There 
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also the sins of men are palliated or defended on the plea of human 
frailty. Silence or secret connivance at the faults of their inferiors 
is a frequent sin of superiors. The prophet takes them to task: 
“His watchmen are all blind, dumb dogs not able to bark, sleeping 
and loving dreams” (Is. lvi, 10). 

Saddest of all it is when parents are faithless to their sacred 
charge and help to ruin their children. How often do parents, 
inordinately fond of their little ones, shield them against just 
punishment, thus perverting their moral sense. And what do 
some parents, ah, but too frequently, allow under their roof! 
They open the door to the wolf in the clothing of sheep! They 
allow late company keeping, nightly outings, dubious parties! 
Parents, remember, the sins of your children, at which you have 
winked, will weigh heavily upon your soul! 

III. The seducer is the darkest figure in the history of men. 
He is the shadow of the devil and walks in the very footprints of 
Satan, who was from the beginning the tempter of mankind. The 
words of Our Lord ring with indignation when he speaks of him: 
“But he that shall scandalize one of these little ones that believe in 
me, it were better for him that a millstone should be hanged about 
his neck, and that he should be drowned in the depth of the sea” 
(Matt. xviii, 6). The sun shall not shine on his grave, for his 
memory is cursed. With the shapeless monsters of the deep shall 
he abide, for the monstrosity of his foul deed has polluted the earth. 
Let us endeavor to understand the consummate wickedness of 
scandal and seduction. 

He who gives scandal is a murderer of souls. For sin is the 
death of the soul. How disgraceful, to work hand in hand with 
the devil, who “was a murderer from the beginning” (John viii, 44). 
And God will require the blood of that soul from you: “If, when 
I say to the wicked: Thou shalt die; thou declare it not to him, nor 
speak to him, that he may be converted from his wicked way and 
live; the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity, but I require 
his blood at thy hands” (Ez. v, 18). But the blood of a soul means 
the Blood of Our Lord; for Christ’s Blood gives life to the soul, 
and he who ruins a soul is guilty of the Blood of Our Redeemer. 
He robs Our Lord of the fruits of His Passion, he blights the 
crimson blossoms of His holy Cross. How will he stand before 
the eternal: judge, he, whose hands are dyed with the blood of 
souls, with the sacred Blood of Christ himself? 
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The devil will claim him; for he did the work of a devil; for 
he was the tool of the devil in destroying the work of Christ. He 
was an apostle of hell, an enemy of Christ, leading astray into the 
desert the sheep which the Lord was gathering. “Now when you 
sin thus against the brethren, and wound their weak conscience, 
you sin against Christ” (I Cor. viii, 12). The seducer sins against 
Christ, against the passion of Christ, against the Cross of Christ, 
against the Blood of Christ; for he ruins that which is dearest to 
Christ; an immortal soul, cleansed and saved in His own Blood. 
He depopulates heaven, unlocked by the merits of Christ; and 
peoples hell, swallowing the souls for which Christ died. If 
Christ ever will be merciless He will be merciless against him 
who gives scandal. “Woe to that man by whom scandal cometh.” 
Like thunder will His voice sound, when He asks: Where is that 
soul for which I have suffered hours of agony and which you have 
sacrificed for a moment of pleasure? And all the heavens will 
re-echo with malediction, and the angels will relentlessly accuse 
him, and hell will triumphantly clamor; He is ours! He wore our 
badge on earth, the badge of the seducer! 

The hour of death will bring untold horrors to the mind of the 
seducer. Remorse will strike its poisonous fangs into his heart. 
Memory will stir up its bitterest dregs in his soul; for there is 
no sadder remembrance, nor regret more poignant, than that of a 
soul misled through our fault. And there is no comfort for him! 
The thief can restore the ill gotten goods! But who can give 
back the garment of innocence, torn to shreds and besmirched with 
sin? Who can renew the dewy freshness and the brightness of the 
rose crushed by a careless foot? Like a specter the harrowing 
thought will haunt you, to have destroyed an innocence which 
parents had anxiously guarded for years, and which delighted the 
eyes of God and men! To have blasted it in one moment by the 
hot breath of lust! And the tears wept over the grave of that in- 
nocence will come upon your soul as a fiery dew of wrath! This 
inability to mend the fatal consequences of scandal and the respon- 
sibility for all the numerous black deeds following from one bad 
action, has brought many to despair of their salvation! 

Death will blot out our names from the records of the living; 
it will take the pen, the sword, the tool from our weary hands; 
our activity has ceased and we rest. Alas! this is not true of the 
seducer! He is still active in the midst of the living, though his 
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bones are moldering in the grave. He is dead, but his sin is living, 
breathing new sins, which fall as a hail of fire upon his head. The 
good which men do usually dies with them; but the evil deeds which 
they perform often outlive them. Do you think, my friends, that it 
is easy for a man to die, when he knows that he leaves his sin, his 
evil example, his scandals behind him; that they will continue to 
grow and ripen, that they will yield a terrible harvest which he must 
reap? 

And if there is one torture in hell greater and keener than the 
other, it will be for the seducer! If there is one dart of God’s 
anger more poisonous and more fiery than the others, it will pierce 
his wicked heart! If there is one chamber of the infernal prison 
darker and gloomier than the others, it will be reserved for him! 
The hell of hell, the deepest pit of the eternal abyss will engulf 
him! “Woe to that man by whom scandal cometh!” 

My dear friends, “destroy not the work of God. Destroy not 
him for whom Christ died” (Rom. xiv, 15, 20). There is nothing 
more precious, more beautiful on earth, than a soul ransomed by 
the Blood of Christ, resplendent in the untarnished luster of its 
primal innocence. Let this soul be sacred to you! Respect its 
purity! Spare its delicacy! It is God’s flower, bedewed with the 
blood of Christ! It is dear to heaven! Breathe not a word that 
could dull the splendor of its purity! Do nothing that could blunt 
the tenderness of its modesty! Lure this innocent child not away 
from the paradise of its innocence! Wean not its desires from the 
joys of godliness! Poison not its- life blood by unholy sug- 
gestions. Disturb not the peace of a chaste mind! Stretch not 
out thy hand to pluck the flower of God! Destroy not the hope of 
parents! Blight not the loveliest blossoms of the Church! God 
will avenge an innocence abused; he will punish the seducer with 
exquisite pain; he will darken the eve of his life by cruel remorse; 
he will embitter the hour of his death by the threatening shadows 
of his foul deeds; he will shower agony on his guilty soul; he will 
hurl him into the utmost darkness of hell, branded with a stigma 
worse than that of Cain. “Woe to that man by whom scandal 
cometh.” Amen. 








THE CARDINAL VIRTUES 
A COURSE OF ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
IX. THe Virtue or RELIGION 


The one Being with whom we have relation for everything that 
we are, upon whom all that is in us is dependent, who has rights 
over us without limitation, and to whom we are bound in justice 
by the most stringent and constraining ties, is God our Creator. 
We owe Him in justice, and He claims of us in strict right, the 
perfect observance of His law; so that, as we have seen already, 
every sin against the law of God is a violation of justice in the 
divine regard, and perfect justice toward God would imply the 
full observance of that law, and the exercise of all the virtues in 
so far as enjoined by that law. One thing, however, God particu- 
larly insists on: that is the recognition of this our absolute de- 
pendence upon Him, and the signification of our sense of depend- 
ence by a sensible and external sign. This recognition and sensible 
signification of the same is called worship. Justice toward God is 
all summed up and specialized in the payment of religious worship. 
Worship, indeed, is not the observance of the whole law of God; 
but it is at least a recognition that we ought to observe it. Recog- 
nition of the debt is the first step to payment. The worship of God 
then is the matter of a special virtue of justice toward God, which 
is called the virtue of religion. 

The word religion comes from the Latin. The Romans them- 
selves disputed about the derivation of the word. Some derived 
it from religens, a word opposed to negligens, both coming from 
lego (I pick up). The negligent man is he who picks up nothing; 
while the religious man is he who picks up again and again, a 
scrupulous, conscientious, careful man, answering to the prophet’s 
prescription, to walk solicitously with thy God (Mich. vi, 8). 
Others preferred the derivation from religere (to bind again), con- 
sidering that religion binds men to God. Whichever explanation 
be right, both appeal to right principles. Religion is a recognition 
of the tie that binds us to God. Religion does make us careful 
to walk reverently and do obeisance in the presence of Majesty Di- 
vine. The irreligious man revels in a mistaken freedom; he is 
frequently a loose and reckless liver. So much for etymology. 
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We have put the virtue of religion under justice. Some might 
wish it counted a theological virtue, as having relation immedi- 
ately with God. Faith, no doubt, is exercised in the Christian ex- 
ercise of religion, and hope, too; still religion can not be classified 
with faith, hope and charity, for this, among other reasons, that the 
theological virtues belong to the supernatural order, whereas re- 
ligion is a virtue of the natural order. That is to say, faith (and 
say the like of hope and charity) refers us to God as known in 
Christ, and is exercised by us in our capacity of Christians, borne 
up by the grace of Christ; whereas religion refers us to God in 
Himself as God, and to God as our Creator and Lord, which He is 
even apart from the Incarnation, and is a virtue which, man as man, 
in the order of reason and natural propriety, is bound to exercise. 
Religion then is not a theological virtue, because it is a virtue 
proper to human nature as such. It may be added that God is 
known immediately by us on earth only through revelation; in 
the order of nature, away from revelation, He is known mediately 
by process of reasoning. In the light of that mediate knowledge 
religion, as a natural virtue, worships Him. 

Worship, to be acceptable, must come from the heart. It 
should be the outpouring of a heart docile and submissive to God. 
Our Lord condemned the worship of the Pharisees and of the 
Jewish priests, with their multitudinous observances, because their 
hearts were far from Him whom they honored with their lips. 
The worship of an insincere heart is called formalism. Formalism, 
to be sure, is an evil thing, but that does not make forms, rites and 
ceremonies in religious worship, evil things, any more than food 
becomes evil by the abuse of food turning to indigestion. Nor 
is it to any purpose to allege that rites and ceremonies are of no 
use to God. Of course they are of no use to God. The whole of 
creation put together is not of the slightest use to God. When we 
have done all that we are commanded to do, God bids us say we 
are unprofitable servants (Luke xvii, 10). God has nothing to gain 
by us. His aims are fixed wholly beyond the category of the useful. 
He looks for honor, quite a different thing from utility. He need 
not have created either men or angels; but having created them, 
He looks to their paying Him honor. 

But why not, to use a phrase once famous, “worship mostly of 
the silent soul’? Because we are men, and silence on matters that 
we are interested in is against our nature. What lover of country 
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lanes in summer is silent in praise of flowers? Our work will not 
be mostly of the silent sort if we really care about religion. Be- 
sides, as philosophers are now discovering, religion originally 
springs out of the sound side of human nature. Once found, God 
may be prayed to in solitude, but He is first found in company. 
In the order of nature you have first the congregation, then the 
priest and the altar, expressive of the common desire to adore 
some power above the community, to whom the community owes 
allegiance, the worship of whom paid by all in common is the 
cement of that society. In the primitive commonwealth there was 
one common worship. And to this day unity of worship is the 
ideal for a commonwealth, for lack of attainment of which ideal 
we citizens of modern states have many lamentable disputes about 
education. Religion, then, is not a growth of solitude, but of society. 
It is a function of social man. But a social function can not be car- 
ried on in silence. I have never attended a meeting of the Society 
of Friends; but the members of that society, I understand, are few 
and select. Their procedure can not make a rule for the many. 
A man may sing by himself, and he may pray by himself, and 
should often do so. Nevertheless, nearly all great musical com- 
positions involve the harmony of many voices and instruments; 
and nearly all religions have their public ritual, even though it be 
of the simplest, as in the case of Mohamedanism and Puritanism, 
with regard to which it may be debated whether their religion or 
their unreligiousness it is that has made their ritual so bald and 
plain. Yet even the Mohamedan is publicly called to frequent 
prayer; while the Puritan, though his chief interest lay in the ser- 
mon, spent hours in congregational singing of psalms. 

In the Psalms, sun, moon, stars and light, and all the irrational 
creation, are invited to praise God. And so they do, simply by 
being what they are, manifestations of God’s power, wisdom and 
goodness. But the starry heavens are all unconscious of the praise 
that they render to God. Man is their mouthpiece. In his mind 
their unconscious witness to their Creator passes into consciousness. 
Man is the high priest of the material creation. He raises inferior 
things to the religious order. The lower animals he sacrifices to 
God, or used to do, while God was pleased to accept such victims. 
The great sacrifice of the New Law is offered from the fruits of 
the earth, the fruit of the vineyard and the cornfield. Man lays gold 
and silver plate and jewels, when he has them, upon the altar. He 
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enshrines the altar in an edifice so majestic and glorious, that even 
when defaced and profaned a king’s palace looks mean and vulgar 
by the side of it. These are the outward splendors of religion; 
thus matter worships God. But the most perfect work among 
visible and material things is not any handiwork of man; it is a 
work of God’s own formation, the body of man. “With my body 
I thee worship,” says bridegroom to bride in the English marriage 
service. “With my body I thee worship,” in the higher and strictly 
religious sense of the word worship, every man should say to his 
Creator. Bowings, genuflections, processions, choral singing, 
“awakening a cheerful noise with psalms’—all things that infidels 
rail at—are part of the reasonable harmony (Rom. xii, 1) that 
man pays with his body to God. I need not say how much this 
harmony is enhanced, when the body is what the body of a Chris- 
tion ever should be, holy, well-pleasing to God, the living temple 
of the Holy Ghost, a member of Christ (Rom. 1b.; I Cor. vi, 15, 19). 
The same men who object to bodily adoration and material ad- 
juncts to religion also make light of Sacraments. 

The method of this bodily homage should never be left to indi- 
vidual caprice. No man has any business to be his own master 
of ceremonies. ‘Honor the Deity after the manner of your ances- 
tors,” was a maxim with the Greeks. It is a sound rule, wherever 
it does not involve idolatrous rites. Where God has not positively 
signified the rites and ceremonies, whereby He wishes to be 
worshiped, as He once did through Moses, and does now through 
the Catholic Church, the approved custom of the country supplies 
a rule from which the individual worshiper should not notably 
deviate. In dealing with religion we must never forget that there 
is such a thing as religious mania, and that religious emotion, un- 
controlled, especially when it seizes upon a multitude, is apt to 
issue in practises which are not of the spirit of God, practises in 
flagrant violation of morality and His commandments. <A _ well- 
ordered public ritual checks these excesses. 

Religion being a virtue, and virtue being a habit, and a habit 
being formed by repetition of acts, and that formation going on 
most readily when nature is most plastic, as it is in childhood and 
youth, it should be a main aim of the educator to form his charge 
to the virtue of religion. To that end they must pray regularly 
in private, and often take part—not merely be lookers on, but take 
part in—the public prayers and ceremonies of Holy Church. And 
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here let us get rid of a delusion which our parliamentary orators 
on the education question seem often to labor under, the idea that 
religion is a “lesson,” and may be classified as such with geography ; 
that it is forsooth one of the subjects of a timetable. It is nothing of 
the kind. I grant you religious doctrine is a lesson; but religious 
doctrine is not religion, albeit religion can not stand without doc- 
trine. Men thoroughly irreligious have still been doctors in the- 
ology, masters of religious doctrine. Many boys love their re- 
ligion, and yet find the lesson in religious doctrine tedious. Religion 
is a discipline of the whole man, not of the intellect only; it con- 
verts the whole being to the worship of God. Religion is instilled 
by Sacraments, by Confession and Communion, by Mass, Rosary 
and Benediction, by holy images and the company of religious peo- 
ple, not by Catechism alone. Place a boy in surroundings where 
these things are not; you will not save his religion by giving him 
Catechism to learn and the Bible to read for two hours a day. So 
much for the acquirement of the virtue of religion, the first point 
in the cycle of true education, indeed the one thing necessary to be 
educated in at all. 

Debts unpaid, and consequently due in justice to tradesmen and 
others, trouble the conscience of a right-minded man. Some even 
are found who will concern themselves to pay the debts of their 
predecessors, whose fortunes ‘they have inherited. Thus good 
Queen Mary impoverished herself in paying the debts of Henry 
VIII and Edward VI. Religious duties neglected are debts un- 
paid to God. We are bound in justice to worship God at proper 
intervals. The Church’s precept of Sunday Mass is no mere arbi- 
trary imposition. It determines for us a precept of natural law. 
It fixes a limit beyond which we must not go without doing an act 
of religion. When Mass is out of our reach, the obligation still 
rests upon us at certain proper times to pray. We must pray with 
sufficient frequency to be enabled to resist temptation, and tempta- 
tion for many of us is both frequent and strong. That is how it 
comes to be unsafe to omit to pray morning and evening. Hence 
the tradition of morning- and evening prayers. 

Man is differentiated from the lower animals by sense of re- 
ligion and belief in God. Our dumb servants and pets have not 
the least inkling of a God. They enter in some sort into our sor- 
rows, never into our prayers. One has but to observe their de- 
meanor in church or at prayer time to see how utterly destitute 
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they are of religious awe and reverence. You train them to keep 
quiet for the time, but so you could if you wanted the time for read- 
ing and looking over accounts. They are quiet simply out of com- 
plaisance to their human master. He stands to them in place of 
God. It is said that animals see ghosts; even if they did, that 
would not argue any apprehension of the divine. Consequently, 
when a man abandons all religion, he divests himself of a badge 
of humanity, and steps down into the order of brutes. A high and 
spiritual religion marks a high civilization. The decay of religion 
means the degradation of humanity. Of this fact the enemies of 
religion are continually furnishing evidence by the brutality of their 
language, and the brutality of their behavior. Homer said well of 
old, “All men need gods” (Odyssey III, 48). And David has said 
much better, My soul hath thirsted after the strong living God 
(Ps. x, 41). 











THE DIVINE PRAISES 


ADDRESSES TO HOLY NAME SOCIETIES 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


IX. “BLESSED BE Her Hoty AND IMMACULATE CONCEPTION” 


“Thou art all fair, my beloved, and there is no stain in thee.’—Cant. iv, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—We live in an age of naturalism. There is a ban on the super- 
natural. Not only have we to defend free will in man, but in God, too. 
Any theory admissible except in faith. Hence the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of our Lady and virgin birth of Our Lord so fiercely and persistently 
attacked. God favors, as we see, some creatures more than others. Why 
not His mother according to the flesh? 

I. Meaning of dogma defined by Pius IX in 1854. No more a new 
doctrine than divinity of Christ defined at Nice in fourth century. All 
men born in sin. Our Lady an exception, owing to her dignity and offices; 
specially framed to give the world its Saviour. God could and ought to 
have exempted her from general law; therefore, He did. Argument sound 
when looked into. 

II. Many inklings of this privilege in Scripture (Gen. iii, 15). If 
conceived in sin, and so Satan’s slave, how could she crush his head. Eve, 
mother of Cain, came sinless from her Maker’s hands; can we think less 
worthily of one destined to be the mother of God? 

Adam born of virginal earth ere blood or sin or putrid corpse defiled 
it; so, too, second Adam was born of sinless virgin. Is addressed as “ail 
fair” by Him, in whose sight nothing is foul but sin. 

Lessons.—(1) Hatred of sin. (2) Love of grace, soul’s true wealth. 
(3) Zeal in defense of the name, rights and privileges of God and His 
mother on earth, the Immaculate Virgin Mary. 


In these days when naturalism is in the ascendant, and everything 
in the way of dogma or eblief in the supernatural is flouted as 
superstition, it behooves us to proclaim more loudly than ever 
God’s freedom in the realm of law, and His right to create exemp- 
tions, or bestow favors where and on whom He pleases. Miracle 
and dogma are surely as reasonable in the sphere of religion as of 
nature. And yet the knowledge of nature, a science, as it is called, 
is daily bringing us into touch with wonders as great as those of 
the Bible; and truths and theories as hard to bend to as those of 
the Catechism. 

Never were the doctrines of the sinless origin of our Lady, and 
the virgin birth of Our Lord, more fiercely and persistently attacked 
than at present, on the ground that God, unlike ourselves, is not 
free in His own world, but must abide by the arrangements or laws 
He Himself made for its management. Stripped of the verbiage 
it is clad in, that is what the denial of miracles comes to. 
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We are met to-day to defend our Lady in the prerogative of her 
sinless conception. In doing so we are carrying out the aims and 
objects of the Society of the Holy Name. Defense of her is de- 
fense of God and His Son Jesus Christ—her son, too, in the flesh, 
Blasphemy and profanity run riot in connection with her name and 
office, and reflect on her divine Son. 

After all, we merely claim that Mary, the mother of Jesus, came 
forth from her Maker’s hands, as Eve, the mother of Cain, did, 
pure and spotless from sin. 

We recall to mind, under the title of her “Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” the first of the “great things” or favors which “He that is 
mighty” did to the soul of His beloved daughter—the first link in 
the long chain of graces that made her “all fair” in His sight. In 
our own day we have had the happiness of seeing the great truth 
it embodies classed as a solemn dogma of our creed. Long in the 
land, it at length sprouted forth a full-blown flower on the tree of 
Catholic belief. Not that it was a new doctrine any more than 
the truth of Our Lord’s divinity was new, though not solemnly de- 
fined till the council of Nice, more than three centuries after the 
first feast of Pentecost. It was always in the mind of the Church. 
Peter spoke out this mind and set all controversy at rest through 
the voice of his successor, Pius IX, in 1854. 

Like Moses in the desert let us draw reverently near and “see 
this great sight, why the bush is not burned”—why amidst the 
flames of sin and concupiscence, encircling the human race she 
alone remains unscathed—why amidst the moral wreck and ruins 
of humanity she is the only pillar that remains standing. We shall 
find that God said to her, as King Assuerus to Esther, “The law 
is not made for thee, but for all others.” The dread decree, con- 
demning the descendants of Adam to be born stained with the guilt 
of his sin, has been suspended once, and once only, in favor of this 
chosen daughter of Israel. 

I, As you are aware, dear brethren, we are all, without exception, 
born into this world infected with the stain of original sin, in- 
herited in the guilt-defiled nature, transmitted downward from Adam, 
in whom, as St. Paul says, “all have sinned.” This takes place in 
conception, 7. ¢., as soon as human life dawns. The holiest men— 
even John the Baptist and Jeremias—though cleansed from sin 
before birth, yet did not escape its stain. Hence we find holy Job 
exclaiming, “Why hast thou set me opposite to thee” (Job 7), and 
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again the psalmist, “In sin did my mother conceive me.” “Who shall 
make clean him that is born of unclean seed.” Till the purifying 
waters of Baptism, therefore, flow over us we are sinful in God’s 
sight—shut out from His blessed presence—the bondsmen, in fact, 
of His arch-enemy, Satan. Now, by our Lady’s Immaculate Concep- 
tion is meant her miraculous preservation by God—who destined her 
to be His mother in the flesh—the chosen tabernacle wherein for 
nine months He should dwell—her preservation, I repeat, from in- 
curring this guilt and its consequent penalties—inborn passion and 
moral feebleness. We believe, and we have both reason and 
revelation on our side, that as “The glory of children is that of 
their parents,” God preserved, as He could and ought to have pre- 
served, His mother stainless—that He bade the waters of sin, as 
of old He did those of the Jordan, stay their onward rush till this 
new “ark of the covenant” should pass through in safety—we be- 
lieve that her pure soul, like the dove sent forth from the Ark, 
was not defiled by the putrid bodies of the dead in a sin-punished 
world, but returned bright and stainless to the hands of Him who 
sent it. 

II. In Holy Scripture we find many an inkling and intimation 
of this truth. In the very beginning, before Adam and Eve had 
left the earthly Paradise a guilty and sin-stricken pair, God prom- 
ised to raise up a future man and woman—the child and the mother 
who should undo the work of the serpent and take vengeance on 
the tempter, Satan. “I will put enmities, he said to the serpent, 
between thee and the woman, between thy seed and her seed—she 
shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel” (Gen. 
c, 3). Now, I ask, how could Mary have vanquished or trampled 
upon the serpent if at any time she had ever been his slave by sin? 
How could Satan have lain for ages in wait for her heel, if at 
the very dawn of her being, the very first moment of her existence, 
he had proudly lorded over her and fettered her soul as he does 
others in the chain of original guilt? O no! surely the creature 
who was specially raised up to defeat Satan’s craft and restore the 
bright lustre of her sex, tarnished in Eve’s fall, could not herself 
have fallen a victim to Eve’s sin—a prey to the seducing wiles of 
the arch-enemy. “Under the apple tree,” says the Holy Ghost, ad- 
dressing her in the Canticles, “I raised thee up—there was thy 
mother corrupted.” It was underneath this fatal tree that Eve 
listened complacently to the tempter’s voice, and tasted the for- 
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bidden fruit. But God in His mercy raised up Mary, a daughter 
of this same Eve, to defeat Satan’s craft and undo its results. In- 
deed our own inward conviction, our instinct, as it were, of what 
is right and becoming, forbids the thought of God’s permitting 
her to live even for a moment, and unconsciously, a sin-stained crea- 
ture. Can we imagine Him looking forward from all eternity with 
displeasure, as infinite holiness requires, on one whom He foresaw 
He should one day obey and honor and love as a mother. Can we 
for a moment think that Mary, the mother of Jesus, had an origin 
less worthy than that of Eve, the mother of Cain? Yet Eve came 
forth pure, stainless, unsullied from the side of sinless Adam; and 
\ can we think less of the mother of the Incarnate Word? : 
Adam was formed of the earth whilst the earth was virginal and 
Hh pure—of the earth before sin and crime had stained it—or human 
blood unjustly shed had flowed upon it, or the bodies of the dead 
had entered it. And shall we believe that the earth which God 
commanded to bud forth the Saviour, the soil from which Christ 
came, was less pure, less virginal, less sinless, than that from which 
sinful Adam sprang. No, dear brethren, we can not for a moment 
I harbor the thought that this “flower from the root of Jesse” had its 
beauty ever tarnished by contact with the foul serpent’s poisonous 
breath. To whom, if not the Blessed Virgin, are addressed the 
words of the Holy Ghost in Solomon’s mystic song, “Thou art 
all fair, my love, and there is no spot or stain in thee.” “The Lord 
fi possessed me from the beginning of His ways’—“One is my be- 
loved . . . the only one of her mother’”—to whom is all this 
applicable? Not to the Church, often called the spouse of Christ, 
for, besides the allegorical sense, they have a literal one—applied to 
a person; not certainly the human soul, cleansed by grace; because 
stains and spots innumerable cover it. They can only be verified 
in the Immaculate Virgin Mary. Now, if the slightest spot of sin 
ever rested on her soul she could not be called all fair by Him, be- 
fore whom even the starry heavens are not pure. lf a St. Theresa, 
a St. Rose of Lima, angels of holiness in the eyes of men; if they 
in the light of God’s countenance saw themselves as lepers, how 
pure and stainless must she have been who ravished the Eternal 
with delight. Worthily does the Church greet her in the words, 
“Who is she that cometh forth from the desert flowing with de- 
lights?” “Who is she that cometh forth as the morning rising, fair 
as the moon, bright as the sun.” 
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I know, indeed, it is a law that all men are born sinners—chil- 
dren of wrath—yet where is the law without its exception? Who 
can stay the outstretched arm of the Almighty in mercy or in 
anger? It is a law that all men should die, yet Henoch and Elias 
still live. It is a law that fire burns, yet the three Israelites cast 
into the fiery furnace at Babylon walked about unharmed in the 
midst of the flames hissing and raging around them. It is a law 
that water seeks its level, yet the waters of the Red Sea piled them- 
selves mountain-wise to afford a free passage to the fleeing Israel- 
ites. Is the arm of the Lord shortened, or are His mercies di- 
minished. If He arrested nature’s laws in favor of sinners, what 
may He not have done for His own mother in the flesh? 

Now two practical lessons force themselves on the mind from 
the thoughts suggested by our Lady’s sinless origin, her Immacu- 
late Conception, first, to abhor sin, and next to set a high value 
on the possession of God’s grace. There is only one intrinsic evil 
absolutely opposed to God, and that is sin. He pursues it and hates 
it throughout the ages, wheresoever found, as being radically op- 
posed to His holiness and goodness. When He would choose a 
mother to give birth to Him in His human nature, and endow her 
with gifts and privileges worthy of her high destiny, what did He 
bestow upon her? Not exemption from physical pain, from grief, 
from woe, from poverty, from lowly rank and condition in life. 
No! These are not evils in the strict sense of the terms. “His 
ways are not our ways.” The only evil He exempts her from is 
sin. This alone is hateful and loathsome in His holy sight. On the 
escutcheon of many a noble family we read the words, “Death 
rather than dishonor.” Now the motto that should be engraven, 
branded one may say, on the soul of every Christian, and taught 
us by God’s dealings toward His mother, is “Death rather than sin.” 
Any evil, or rather what the world in its shortsightedness calls evil, 
povery, sickness, neglect, loss of friends and the rest, rather than 
stain one’s ransomed soul by the commission of a wilful and de- 
liberate sin—the infringement of God’s binding law in thought, 
word, deed or omission. We must ever entertain a holy horror 
of sin, and do our best to abolish its reign in our own hearts, and in 
those of others. And next to this we must learn from our Lady’s 
spotless holiness to love and value the grace and friendship of 
Almighty God. What was the secret of our Lady’s grandeur that 
drew the Almighty toward her—that brought the Second Person 
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of the adorable Trinity from heaven to abide within her as in a 
home and tabernacle. “Many daughters,” says the Scripture (Prov. 
xxxi, 29), “have gathered together riches thou hast surpassed 
them all’”—not in the riches that men pine for and sigh after—the 
perishable fleeting goods of earth—no! but the heart’s wealth—the 
riches that never fade—that we can bank for eternal life—the holy 
grace of God—the jewel of priceless value, for that it is worth while 
to sell all we have or possess. This is the only treasure worth liv- 
ing and striving for, the only possession that can make us rich in 
God’s holy sight; for by means of this “coin of the kingdom” alone 
can we “lay hold of eternal life.” Wealth, talents, education, rank, 
prosperity, health—all, in short, that seem to make life worth living— 
are to the grace of God as the shadow to the substance. Indeed, 
if they hinder it, or lead away from it, or are not made secondary 
to it, they are not goods at all, they are positive evils. Evil is that 
evil does, whatever name it gets. God’s favors to our Lady were 
in the form of grace. In fact wealth and honor, that most people 
deem essential to happiness in this world, were denied her ; or rather 
in her knowledge of true worth she neither asked for them nor de- 
sired them. 

We, dear brethren, are by adoption brothers of Christ and chil- 
dren of Mary. She was His last legacy to us from the Cross. St. 
John represented the Church and us. The highest form of devotion, 
flattery if your will, is imitation. A man is measured by his ideals. 
He is lost or saved by them. Low standards ruin souls. Hence 
God gave us not abstract ideals, but ideals in the flesh—“patterns 
on the mount”—just to keep us ever looking up and straining for- 
ward. - This imitation is specially incumbent on us members of the 
Society of the Holy Name. To sinless and spotless Mary, the holy 
name of God—the name of her son, and Saviour, ever brought 
peace, joy and blessing; because ever used by her in prayer and 
praise. The abuse of the Holy Name must be peculiarly odious to 
her, knowing as she did the deep reverence due to the name of the 
Creator. Be it part of our devotion, our homage, our love to her 
to act up to the spirit of our society in ever defending and reveren- 
cing the Holy Name of God—and by extension God’s friends, the 
saints and the queen of saints, the ever blessed Mary. This we 
must do, not in detached units, but in combination. We must unite 
to be strong. It is only thus we can show a bold front and hope to 
prevail against the enemies of God and of His blessed mother. 























COLLECTANEA 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS 


“THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE,” AND, “VENERA- 
TION OF SACRED IMAGES” 


LECTURE BY THE Rev. GeorGE F. FLYNN, OF THE CATHEDRAL, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., TO MEMBERS OF THE UNITARIAN SOCIETY 


Cardinal Newman in one of his Oxford sermons says: “Half the con- 
troversies in the world are verbal ones, and could they be brought to a 
plain issue, they would be brought to a prompt termination. Parties en- 
gaged in them would then perceive either that in substance they agreed 
together or that their difference was one of first principles. When men 
understand what each other means they see for the most part that con- 
troversy is either superfluous or hopeless.” 

There are few questions, members of the Women’s Alliance, about which 
so little is really known by the ordinary non-Catholic, as the belief and 
practise of Catholics. I am here to-day to explain two of the doctrines of 
our faith often misunderstood, namely, the meaning of Papal infallibility and 
the veneration of sacred images. I asked your esteemed president, Mrs. 
Record, how much time she wished me to use for this talk. She did not 
answer directly—but courteously and diplomatically referred to a Boston 
Convention at which the speakers talked many of the audience almost to 
sleep. I think it will be an evidence of consideration, therefore, to be brief, 
and I trust that thirty or forty minutes will be sufficient time to devote to 
an explanation, not of all the essentials of the Catholic religion, but rather 
of the two subjects chosen with the approbation of your worthy president. 

The only hope of humanity, ladies, is that there is somewhere a revelation, 
a manifestation of God in time, a coming of the Infinite into this world of 
ours. The sorrows of mankind are too apparent, too profound, too inveterate 
to be healed by any but the Divine touch. We all believe in God. Materialism 
is too degrading a doctrine to be held by intelligent beings conscious of their 
spiritual power. And this belief has been to you—has it not?—a solace in 
the midst of what Newman terms “the strugglings and failings, the strugglings 
and succeedings of human life,” it has gone before you like “a pillar of fire 
and cloud, of fire by night, and cloud by day, a majestic column pointing 
toward heaven.” But if we believe in God we can not reasonably doubt that 
He has given us a revelation, that He has come to the rescue of His crea- 
tures and supplied them a remedy for their ills. To hold that God made 
us and then abandoned us would be to increase a hundredfold the misery of 
our situation. Plato’s great hope that a God would come and give us some 
surer word than that of human speculation is only a lofty expression of that 
silent instinct with which the whole human race looks up with agonizing 
cry for help and redemption. And we believe that help has come. If the 
revelation has not been made it never will be made at all. The race of 
man has lived too long, is too far advanced in its manhood and suffering to 
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look for a Redeemer yet to come. We believe that Christ and Christian revela- 
tion are the God-given solution, and that Christian revelation contains the 
fulness of those truths which the Supreme Being desired man to know; and 
that Jesus, by His life, His prophecies, His fulfilment of prophecies, His 
miracles, and His Resurrection from the dead, proved that He was what 
He claimed to be, “the Only Begotten Son of God.” In order to carry out 
His work of saving the race, the Redeemer founded a visible society, an 
organization to which the great work He had at heart was entrusted. In 
the sixteenth chapter of St. Matthew we read the following: “Thou art Peter 
and on this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” That is, the spirit of error shall not prevail against it. 
By the very nature of the case it was necessary that this body or organiza- 
tion should be dowered with certain attributes. 

It must of necessity enjoy the right to teach and govern the faithful, it 
must last as long as time lasts, it must be a guide absolutely sure and 
unfailing in those matters which pertain to its charter. If indeed our Saviour 
had visibly remained among us, no interpreter would be needed, since He 
would explain His Gospel to us. But as He withdrew His visible presence 
from us it was eminently reasonable that He should designate someone to 
expound for us the meaning of His word. Whom did He designate if not 
St. Peter, the first Pope and Bishop of Rome, and his successors? The fact 
that the Church has withstood for nineteen hundred years persecution within 
and from without is one of the strongest evidences to Catholics of her divine 
origin and supernatural protection. Being the only institution on earth im- 
pervious to the vicissitudes of time and that has not been shattered by the 
iconoclastic hand of man, we feel that the true record of her life and work, 
ladies, carries with it the connection that the Almighty is operating by her 
and in her, and that the hand of God and the spirit of God preserves her 
rulers from errors in questions of faith and morals. That is to say, the 
Pope is infallible. What do we mean by infallibility? First, I'll state what 
it does not mean. Second, what it does mean, and then a few words regard- 
ing some time-honored objections. Infallibility is neither impeccability nor 
inspiration. No Catholic claims that the Pope is inspired. No Catholic who 
understands his religion claims that the Pope is exempted from the sins 
common to humanity. Infallibility has nothing whatever to do with the 
personal moral character of the Pope. There is absolutely no connection 
between the two ideas, of impeccability, which means immunity from sin, 
and infallibility, or freedom from error in teaching the Church the doctrines 
of Christ. We know that some Popes openly failed in the observance of the 
moral law, but we know also that the Popes have been, with few exceptions, 
men of virtuous lives. Many of them are honored as martyrs, many of 
them are remembered as eminent for sanctity. 

We do not claim that the Pope is infallible in his capacity as a private 
teacher, neither does the inerribility of the Pope extend to the natural 
sciences, such as astronomy and geology, unless where error is presented 
under the false name of science and arrays itself against revealed truths. It 
does not concern itself about the political questions and does not in any way 
trespass on civil authority. It is, in a word, restricted to faith and morals. 
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Papal infallibility simply means that the Pope as successor of St. Peter, 
prince of the Apostles by virtue of the promises of Jesus Christ, is preserved 
from error of judgment when he promulgates to the Church a decision in 
faith or morals. 

The Pope, therefore, is infallible only when the following conditions ob- 
tain: First, when he speaks ex-Cathedra—that is as supreme teacher of the 
Universal Church. He is not infallible as a private teacher, bishop or ruler. 
Second, when he defines a doctrine—as an absolutely final decision. Third, 
when he treats of faith or morals. And fourth, when he clearly manifests 
his intention to bind the Universal Church. Thus we see that infallibility 
merely implies a divine assistance whereby the official teaching of the Pope 
is under certain conditions guaranteed from error. 

Some have thought that by the privilege of infallibility was intended a 
quality inherent in the person, whereby as an inspired man he could at any 
time and on any subject declare the truth. Infallibility is not a quality 
inherent in any person, but an assistance attached to an office; and its 
operation is not the discovery of new truths but the guardianship of old 
ones. It is simply an assistance of the spirit of truth by whom Christianity 
was revealed, whereby the head of the Church is enabled to guard the 
original deposit of revelation and faithfully declare it to all ages. 

But the questions which probably arise in the minds of many ladies present: 
Have not some of the Popes taught error when teaching ex-Cathedra? What 
about the case of Liberius, of Honorius and Galileo, and the rest? I know 
well the ordinary objection. I graduated, if you will pardon a personal re- 
mark, from Wesleyan University twenty years ago—the only Catholic in the 
institution my last year. I have to-day a host of warm friends among 
Wesleyan’s students and professors. When one of the most scholarly pro- 
fessors of English in this country, Professor Winchester, came, while I was 
living in North Adams, to address the public school teachers of that city, 
I introduced him; and he was my guest at the priest’s house after the 
meeting. I state these facts so that you can appreciate that my long associa- 
tions with non-Catholics have given me many an opportunity to answer the 
questions asked by men who, though differing in matters of faith from 
myself, followed, many of them, the light which God gave them. A due 
regard for this occasion practically eliminates a controversial treatment of 
the subject. However, there are two or three of these objections which I 
know, ladies, you would wish me to answer from the Catholic point of 
belief. 

“The Popes have taught error, therefore they were not infallible.” If 
that assertion be true the Catholic Church collapses like a house of cards. 
If any man could demonstrate to me one single false ex-Cathedra utterance 
of one single Roman Pontiff we might give up Catholicity. But proof. 
Where is the proof? Assertion is not proof. Search through the annals of 
the Papacy, ransack libraries, scrutinize the dusty tomes of bygone ages, 
peer lynx-eyed into all the decisions of all the two hundred and fifty-nine 
Popes who for nineteen centuries have sat in Peter’s chair, find but a single 
incident from Peter to Pius X of a Pope who, teaching ex-Cathedra, has 
fallen into error, and we grant the Catholic Church to be a sham and an 
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imposture. But we need not be afraid of the search—the great theologians 
of the Catholic schools have examined every case. No error has been found. 
Moreover, many of the ablest men who lived during the last century, men 
who were not Catholics, have sifted every instance that eager animosity 
could find, and what was the result of their search? They broke with the 
traditions of their youth, they snapped the fondest ties of family and friend- 
ship, submitted to the Catholic Church. Cardinal Newman and Cardinal 
Manning, two of the most brilliant minds that ever graced the world, Faber, 
Ward, Oakley and Wilberforce, and a host of others—think you that these 
confessors of the faith would have made these bitter sacrifices had Little- 
dale’s shallow sophistries, garbled quotations, studied admixture of truth 
and falsehood been true, and had Papal infallibility been the obvious impos- 
ture which this man’s pleadings would have non-Catholics believe! 

Consider, ladies, a few facts concerning Pope Liberius, Honorius and 
the persecution of the astronomer Galileo—it will be possible to give only 
a very brief summary, because any one of these would be in itself sufficient 
for a long instruction. I regret that I have not the opportunity to give all 
the historical facts relating to the case. 

Did not Pope Liberius subscribe to an Arian creed? Did he not condemn 
St. Athanasius as a heretic? It is by no means certain that Pope Liberius sub- 
scribed to any Arian creed, for the documents alleging this are of doubtful 
authenticity. There were three formulas in question. Granting that he 
did, there is no certainty which one he signed. It is certain that Liberius 
did not sign the second or openly Arian formula and the first and third 
could be understood in a Catholic sense. Littledale’s statement that Liberius 
anathematized St. Athanasius as a heretic is a pure fiction of his own 
imagination. It is an assertion made without a particle of evidence. The 
Pope issued neither definition nor anathema in the case. How, then, could 
it affect the question of infallibility? 

The question of Pope Honorius is often put in this way: “How could he be 
infallible when he was condemned by the sixth General Council as a heretic?” 
Honorius was not condemned for defining error, but because he had omitted 
to define the truth. His letters were entirely orthodox. And they do not 
compromise the doctrine of infallibility for two reasons. They contain no 
definition and they were not addressed to the Universal Church. 

A few words now, ladies, on the oft cited case of Galileo, the Italian 
astronomer, who defended the Heliocentric or Copernican theory (the 
opinion which was not new but had been taught by Roman priests two cen- 
turies before his time), that the earth is in motion and the sun, relatively 
speaking, at rest. The ancients who had no telescope believed in the 
geocentric theory, that the sun is in motion and the earth at rest. Galileo, 
not content with science, which was his province, was forever meddling with 
theology, which was not his province. In consequence he fell under 
ecclesiastical censure. Copernican works were put on the index and a mild 
punishment was inflicted on Galileo. The scientific conclusions of Galileo 
were right and the scientific conclusions of his Roman judges were wrong. 
Galileo, it is urged, was condemned as a heretic for teaching true doctrine. 
The question which concerns us is this: Was that condemnation a Papal 
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condemnation and was it ex-Cathedra? It is very easy to show that it was 
neither one nor the other. There are two, and only two, documents bearing 
on Galileo’s case, the decree of the Index dated March 5, 1616, and the 
decree of the Holy Office dated June 22, 1633. 

The decree of the Index was wrong. It was an erroneous decision of a 
fallible tribunal. But, it is asked, was not that tribunal supposed to be 
infallible? Certainly not. Did the Roman Pontiff affirm the decree? No. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica, which represents the conclusions of educated 
English opinion, says: “This edict, it is essential to observe, of which the 
responsibility rests with a disciplinary congregation, in no sense representing 
the Church, was never confirmed by the Pope and was virtually repealed in 
1757.’ The second decision was a decree of cardinals only—it received no 
authoritative Papal confirmation or approbation. It was not a Papal act, and 
therefore can not compromise Papal infallibility. 

The learned astronomer, mathematician and lecturer, Mr. Proctor, in’ his 
book, “Knowledge,” volume ix, page 274, says that he had specially studied 
and weighed during eight years the whole question of Papal infallibility. He 
states that: “The Catholic doctrine on the subject of Papal infallibility is 
perfectly definite; and it is absolutely certain that the decision in regard 
to Galileo’s teaching does not in the slightest degree affect the doctrine of 
infallibility either of the Pope or of the Church. In not one single point 
does the case illustrate this doctrine of Papal infallibility as defined by the 
Vatican Council.” And Mr. Mallock, in his well known book, “Is Life 
Worth Living?” chapter twelve, says: “This claim of infallibility is one 
which we shall see when we understand its value, that no study of ecclesi- 
astical history can invalidate now or can even promise to invalidate!” Such 
is the meaning of infallibility. 

I'll take a few minutes of your time now, ladies, to explain the meaning 
of the veneration of sacred images. It is clearly and fully expressed by 
the General Council of Trent in the following words: “The images of Christ, 
and of His Virgin Mother and of other saints are to be had and retained, 
especially in churches, and a due honor and veneration is to be given them, 
not that any divinity or virtue is believed to be in them for which they are 
to be honored, or that any prayer is to be made to them, or that any confi- 
dence is to be placed in them as was formerly done by the heathens who 
placed their hope in idols, but because the honor which is given them is 
referred to the originals which they represent, so that by the images which 
we kiss and before which we uncover our heads and kneel, we adore Christ, 
and venerate His saints whose likeness they represent.” Such is Catholic 
teaching. We say sacred images and pictures, not that they are sacred in 
themselves, but because the scenes they portray, the events they com- 
memorate, the persons they represent are sacred, that is, consecrated to God. 
The statue or representation in itself is nothing. In itself it is only stone or 
marble or wood or clay. Its only value to us is that it is a representation, 
and that as such it reminds us of the one it portrays. It lifts up our hearts 
to Him, spurs us on to imitate His life, inspires us to ask His prayers, 
keeps our minds from wandering thoughts, and thus leads us on to God. 
This is the raison d’étre of images and pictures in the Catholic Church 
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And every Catholic child clearly comprehends the distinction betwéen a 
pagan idol and a Christian image. The pagans looked upon an idol as a 
god endowed with intelligence. They were image worshipers. Catholic 
Christians know that a holy image has no intelligence or power to hear 
and help them. They pay it only a relative respect. It is possible that there 
may have been abuses at the time that the Iconoclasts broke the statues in 
the holy places. But an abuse here and there, now and again, is no argu- 
ment against legitimate use; else sober men could never drink, and temperate 
men could never eat because drink and food are abused by the glutton. 
Images and pictures have their legitimate use. Hence whilst the Catholic 
Church condemns in unmeasured terms the abuse, and looks upon image 
worship, idolatry not only as grave but as the gravest of sins, she sanctifies 
and encourages the lawful use of holy representations. 

True it is that in the Book of Exodus we réad: “Thou shalt not make 
to thyself a graven thing, nor the likeness of anything that is in heaven 
above, in the earth beneath, nor of those things that are in the waters under 
the earth. Thou shalt not adore them nor serve them.” Many non-Catholics 
contend that these words contain an absolute prohibition against the making 
of images, while the Catholic Church insists that the commandment referred 
to merely prohibits us from worshiping them as gods. 

The text can not mean the absolute prohibition of making images, for in 
that case God would contradict Himself by commanding in one part of 
Scripture what He condemns in another. In Exodus xxv, 18, for instance, 
He commands two cherubim of beaten gold to be made and placed on each 
side of the oracle, and in Numbers xxi, 6, He commands Moses to make a 
brazen serpent and to set it up for a sign that whosoever being struck by 
the fiery serpents shall look upon it, shall live.” Are not cherubim and 
serpents the “likeness of creatures in heaven above, in the earth beneath and 
in the waters under the earth”? for cherubim dwell in heaven and serpents 
are found on land and sea. 

Westminster Abbey, though once a Catholic Cathedral, is now a non- 
Catholic house of worship. It is filled with statues of illustrious men. Yet 
none will accuse the English Church of idolatry in allowing these statues to 
remain there. But the answer might be given “The worshipers in West- 
minster Abbey have no intention of adoring the statues.” Neither have we 
any intention of worshiping the statues of the saints. There are many per- 
sons who have been taught in the nursery tales that Catholics worship idols. 
We had a beautiful grotto near a church where I spent eight years of my 
priesthood. In it was a statue of the Blessed Virgin. Many a time I have 
heard people in passing comment on the idolatry being practised by those 
benighted so-called Romanists, who were kneeling in fervent prayer. If the 
superficial passerby had only asked he could have learned that those who 
were praying knew well that the statue had no life to hear or help them, but 
that its contemplation inspired them with greater revefence for the original. 

I will simply enumerate the advantages to be derived from the use of 
sacred images and pictures. They embellish the house of God. They are 
the catechism of the ignorant. In spite of all the efforts of Church and 
state, a great proportion of the human race will be found illiterate. Descrip- 
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tive emblems, pictures and the like will teach those what books make known 
to the learned. Again, the pictures of the saints stimulate us to imitate 
their virtues, and our love and devotion for the original are intensified 
because we can concentrate our thoughts more intently on the object of our 
affections. If we kiss a photograph of a dear departed mother or of a 
father, or of one whose memory we cherish, it is perfectly understood as 
a mark of affection, not to the representation but to the man or woman or 
the child who formed part of our lives or lived in our hearts when alive. 
When a witness kisses the leather cover of a Bible in a court of law all 
the world knows that it is not the leather, nor the paper, nor the print, 
but God’s word to which he shows respect. So it is with us who are 
Catholics. We believe the saints are God’s friends. We believe that Mary 
is the mother of the Redeemer. We have their images and pictures that 
we may not forget them. We show outward acts of reverence to these 
images; the interior spirit gives life to those outward acts and lifts them 
up to heaven. There is nothing of an idolatrous character about the venera- 
tion of sacred images. There is nothing reprehensible in the outward act 
any more than there is in the interior spirit which is to the act as its very 
soul. The honor paid to an image is an honor given to God to whom he owes 
his sanctity. The honor, consequently, given to an image of a saint is an 
honor meant for God. Such, ladies, is the signification of the doctrine of 
veneration of sacred images. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE OF MORAL TRAINING 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 
XVII. OBEDIENCE 


Order is nature’s first law and obedience is order’s chief help- 
mate. Without order there is only confusion and wild uproar and 
darkness and chaos. 


“The heavens themselves, the planets and this center 
Observe degree, priority and place, 

Insistence, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office and custom, in all line of order.” 


The Greek expression “Cosmos” signifies that all the beauty of 
the universe results from rule and order. There is no order without 
law, and law is powerless without obedience. The foundation, 
therefore, of all regularity and of all peace is obedience. It is a 
virtue surely that claims a place among the practises of men, and 
not the last place does it claim, nor is its principle of a nature to 
invite discussion or cavil. It is a claimant whose rights to rule have 
never been successfully disputed. Cancel this virtue and there arise 
in its stead either anarchy or might, more frequently might. But it 
is not in the designs of Providence that fear alone should keep 
men in obedience. Obedience is a duty and a virtue. Because it 
is a virtue it is estimable, because a duty it must be performed. 

Cicero has called virtue a habit of the mind, consistent with 
nature and moderation and reason. That obedience, when thor- 
oughly understood, fills all the demands of this description is ap- 
parent at a glance. Unless virtue is habitual it is no virtue. It is 
a spasmodic something unwatched by reason and entirely unre- 
liable. Virtue becomes a law unto oneself and, therefore, while 
a habit, must be in accordance with the dictates of a sound mind. 
Every virtue is controlled by the cardinal one of temperance, and 
hence obedience must be moderate. Immoderate obedience or 
unreasoning acquiescence is the fruitful parent of many evils, and 
in the end will produce the very disorder which is the aim of 
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obedience to prevent. These very obvious notions are as essential 
as they are elementary. They are fundamental. Their obviousness, 
when we look around to-day at the moral world, and especially 
at those regions of it which lie within the province of pedagogy, is 
not immediately apparent. 

The schools of to-day can not always be labeled the homes of 
obedience. Far from it. The wild uproar that penetrates the 
school walls and deafens the public ear and is phonographed by the 
daily press, forces upon this generation the fear that discipline 
is not perfect and that obedience is not implicit. Many schools are 
the strongholds of little rebels. Many colleges and universities give 
evidence of an unrelish for order and a love of agitation which 
precludes the possibility of an atmosphere in which study and quiet 
find respiration, to say the least, difficult. The schools and colleges 
and universities are not altogether to be blamed. They deserve 
censure, however, for tolerating the condition as long as they have 
tolerated it. 

It is with the family, with the home, that severest reckoning is 
to be had. All institutions receive only what parents bring them. 
Sometimes the children are susceptible of the highest training; 
sometimes they are beyond the reach of all control. Home habits 
have destroyed all the raw material out of which improvement can 
be manufactured. Children come to school who never followed, 
since their babyhood, any will but their own. They were always 
insurrectionists, and the successful rebel becomes a tyrant, and 
these scions have tyrannized over parents, brothers, sisters and 
companions until the very ultimate spark of obedience is extin- 
guished beyond rekindling. School is no place for such a class. 
There are reformatories—send them there. The world seems to 
have turned upside down, and parents no longer command their 
children, but rather their children command them, and it is too 
well known how readily and entirely parents obey. 

No spirit of pessimism inspires these words. They are written 
after long observation and an impartial scrutiny of the relation in 
which parents and children, teachers and pupils, superiors and in- 
feriors stand toward each other. Remedies have been suggested. 
It is curious to notice how little has been said by pedagogues regard- 
ing moral influence and how strenuously they have emphasized the 
thirteenth verse of the twenty-fourth chapter of Proverbs, which 
declares that “he that spareth the rod hateth his son, but he that 
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loveth him correcteth him betimes.” It has been said, and by those 
who had no desire to praise, that in the schools where religion is 
accounted as a not insignificant element in education, where the 
members of the church instruct, teach and visit, it has been said 
that in these schools there is a discipline springing from a spirit of 
obedience, which is as perfect as should be looked for where human 
agencies are employed in the upbringing of that most animal por- 
tion of the race, that is, the child. 

Yet animals are susceptible of training to a very marked degree. 
Their unfailing obedience is marvelous. Nor is this obedience 
always compelled by reflecting blows or hardship of any kind. 
Almost from the moment that the babe is laid for the first time 
in its mother’s arms its training should begin. Habits of all kinds 
may commence to be formed. As the child grows, habits of obedi- 
ence become stronger, and then when reason enters the field it will 
find a willing confederate in all the prudent parental caution of the 
past. As the home is, so the boy is, so the girl is. 

School life and after-companionship may play havoc with home 
influence, but that influence never entirely fades, and the little 
glimmer which never dies may some day or other break out into 
a large and all-illuminating flame, showing the path which leads 
upward and to God. If the confession is a sincere one, the confes- 
sion that grants that the obedience to be found in schools to-day is 
only the offspring of fear and not the child of virtue, what does the 
pedagogy which takes no count of morality propose to do? The 
greatest weakness and the blackest disgrace of pedagogy, as it is 
furnished forth by men of note, men whose names are not empty 
ones in circles where education is esteemed, is its powerlessness in 
presence of crises and emergencies. No crisis, no emergency, is 
paramount to the danger so imminent as the danger of begetting 
in youth disrespect for authority. 

What are the motives held out to the young men studying here 
and there in this country to-day? They are told to study—they 
refuse and there is always and only the threat of no promotion. 
Riotous conduct has startled and antagonized some university town. 
The dismayed authorities have only the resource of a menace. 
Find out the offenders, they say, and they will be driven from the 
college. Punishing is not checking. Punishment follows the wrong- 
doing. Is there nothing antecedent to the crime?. Is there nothing 
to give the young rioters pause? Is there no inward appeal to their 
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conscience, their manhood, their love of Alma Mater, the de- 
ference they owe the president and the faculty? There seems to 
be only contempt for authority. They laugh at castigation of any 
kind. Expulsion? Their predecessors did the same thing in the 
past and they received their degree and they are honored men in 
the community to-day. Must the secular arm be called upon to 
help? This would certainly be an avowal of weakness, this would 
bring about a kingdom within a kingdom, all of which would mean 
impaired usefulness, dishonest compromise and ultimate degrada- 
tion. 

Pedagogy seems not to understand what authority is, and, not 
understanding, how can it enforce obedience? All authority comes 
from God is the first principle to be admitted. No man, as mere 
man, has power over another. Whoever is the legitimate superior 
has that superiority from God. So that all obedience is the sub- 
jection to the will of God as manifested by all whom He has placed 
over us. This theory of obedience when reduced to practise makes 
the practise easy. It is God whom all are called upon to obey in the 
person of those who represent Him here. These representatives 
are the Church, its minister, parents, teachers, employers. This 
idea does not beget servility or fear. It is an honor inestimable to 
be a servant in the household of such a master. This ennobles 
obedience, and where the spirit of obedience rules, the earth be- 
comes impregnated with the salt of salvation. 

Disobedience brought all woes into the world, and there was 
need of an heroic obedience to rescue it. That redeeming obedience 
is the light of the world to-day. It is the obedience of Him who 
obeyed unto death, even unto the death of the Cross. “For as by 
the disobedience of one man many were made sinners, so also by the 
obedience of one, many shall be made just” (Rom. v, 19). 


XVIII. Honor 


Honor is a possession more precious than a crown. All claim it 
as theirs, but how many have it? As a guerdon it is not a single 
jewel, but a galaxy of precious stones. It is not the setting of man- 
hood, but it is the setting and the diamond together. It is the whole 
man. It is not declamation, but action. It is not speech, but deed 
and thought and language all in one. It is above the throne of the 
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monarch, above the majesty of his scepter. It is not the appanage 
of place. “Honor and shame from no condition rise, Act well your 
part, there all the honor lies.” Therein is the essence of honor, the 
performance unto perfection of the role imposed upon us by the 
Maker at our birth. It is a word on every lip. It is appealed to uni- 
versally in every emergency. The man who is not honorable is dis- 
honorable, and is shunned by his kind. Who is the man of honor? 
He is one who never lies to his God, to himself, to his fellows. He 
is one who is true through and through. 

Honor, since the beginning, has been the watchword, the slogan 
of humanity. There is a subtle something in it which attracts and 
awakens confidence. He who can say that everything is lost save 
honor can not die unwept, unhonored or unsung. Keeping honor, 
he has kept all that is worth the having ; flinging it away, he is poor 
indeed, no matter what untold sums may be in his coffers. So 
there is in honor a twofold aspect. It is, first, the integrity of the 
individual, his moral worth, and, secondly, the flashing out of that 
upon the eyes of men, its recognition by those with whom he moves 
and has his dealings. It is a substantial something, is honor. It is 
not reputation merely, but it is a good name built securely on the 
foundation of internal worth. 

Honor is not a thing which can be lost and restored by a bullet 
or a sword thrust, or by any letting of blood. Such reparation is 
none whatever, and is the senseless bravado only of unconsidering 
and headlong passion. Honor depends solely on the individual him- 
self. If he be unrecognized, or if he be calumniated, his honor still 
remains. His wife and his family and his closest friends may dis- 
grace themselves, but the taint can not contaminate the man of 
genuine honor. It is the man himself. As he is, his honor is. If 
he is compacted of the essential elements of honor he may be 
branded in life and in death, yet still his honor persists. It is so 
much the man himself that when he pledges his honor he pledges 
himself. If he breaks his pledge he breaks himself. Perhaps he 
may not feel this himself, but the world has judged him, and the 
judgment of the world is a right one. 

The one who does right at all times, under all circumstances, in 
private or in public, sick or well, poor or rich, in his most intimate 
thoughts, that one is the man of honor, and such an one rivets the 
gaze of admiring men and wins the approval of heaven. Scripture 
has another name for honor—it is justice. The highest tribute it 
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pays to any of its heroes is the tribute that he is a just man. Anal- 
ized we find both terms interchangeable. The just man is one 
who, in the whole range of his activity, in all his aspirations, in- 
tentions, desires, aims at giving all concerned their due. He wrongs 
no one, he pays the debt he owes to God, to his neighbor and to 
himself. When his life closes everything in his career balances, 
and he enters the home of his eternity unshackled by any unfulfilled 
obligation, he enters unashamed and fearless, and confident, and 
the greeting of the Master is: Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant. Honor certainly can create nothing more perfect than this 
just man. 

There is a superficial honor which is a very poor substitute for 
the genuine reality. There are men who will neither lie nor steal, 
who will not be unjustly aggressive, who will “help lame dogs” in- 
numerable over stiles, and in so much are they to be commended. 
But is this the only duty of man? Does not the inspiration of honor 
lead in other directions and toward the discharge of other duties? 
If they go by default, if they are never discharged, what about 
honor? Such honor is only the feather in the cap or the epaulettes 
on the shoulder, but it is not the whole uniform of the fighter in the 
warfare of existence. Such honor is only skin deep, and it is to be 
feared that such honorable men may have their price. The world is 
better off for having such men, but how much better off it would 
be were these men to stride further in the path of honor and stand 
sentinels protecting all that is worth saving in this so wretched vale 
of tears! It is the wretched vale of tears that it is, just because. 

This thorough conception of honor prevails among men only as 
an unattainable ideal. The honor that is sterling abides in heart 
and mind and hands. The honesty which keeps a man out of jail 
is not honor. The self-respect which holds a man’s arm from 
striking a cowardly blow is not honor. The man of honor is the 
most fearless of men and the bravest. His manhood is never in 
abeyance, it is ever alive. He is a gentleman in the truest sense 
of the word. He is always at his post. He is always to be trusted, 
always and everywhere and with every one. 

Is this paragon an impossibility? Does he exist only in the dreams 
of poets? Thank God, no. Such a paragon is not only a possibility, 
but he is to be found among living, breathing men. He has played 
his part in history. He is not a solitary figure in Scripture. He has 
been found and can be found in every station. He has been found 
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where the highest culture prevailed. He has also been found in 
circles where no pedagogy was able to penetrate. The world lauds 
him whose word is as good as his bond, and surely this footstool 
would be a summer clime were there multitudes of such men. 

Again, this is only one feature of honor. If such a man is your 
debtor you need pass no sleepless nights, your investment is safe, 
your loan will be repaid. All this is commercial honor, and to be 
possessed of it is to be rich indeed. So splendid a thing is it to-day 
that where it flourishes two conclusions may be safely deduced: 
either the one who conserves it has behind it the backing of the 
larger honor therein discussed, or where he has achieved so much 
a vigorous stride would plant his feet on the topmost heights. Here 
the old question can not be downed: How far does pedagogy, as 
we know it, go toward elevating character to this dignity? Can 
mere intellectual training fashion such a superior being? Does it 
enter into its scope? Does it consider it at all? 

No effect can transcend its cause. There is nothing in the educa- 
tion theories of these times which aims at it. There is nothing in 
those systems out of which such a perfection could be evolved. If 
one glances at the ideas which are in vogue in the domain of phil- 
osophy one sees not one which could give it birth. All views of the 
coryphaei who speak through megaphones in sonorous tones and 
who are oracles in matters relating to mind may be investigated, and 
outside those who have in their elaborations kept Christian land- 
marks in view, there is not an opinion advocated which, to put it 
very plainly, sees any need of honor, which makes any successful 
plea in its behalf, or which gives it a place among the foremost 
qualifications of the individual for the struggle of existence. 

Moreover, honor lies in the will. Ethics can show how reasonable 
it is and how beautiful and momentous, but that is all. There is 
demanded a strength for the will, a strength constant and over- 
coming, a strength superhuman. The dwarfed training tactics 
which are paraded so ostentatiously touch not the will. A complete 
pedagogical system must take this into account, otherwise the drill, 
no matter how laborious, will not produce fighters, such as are 
needed in the world. When man feels that he is succumbing under 
the pressure of temptation, of a temptation so paralyzing that he 
forgets rank, family, duties and all that he should die for, there is 
only one resource, and that is help from on high. He must stand 
fast on the faith and remember that without honor all is lost. 
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ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of the Supreme Pontiff. 
I. Apostolic letter of Pius X in commendation of 
the Society for the Preservation of the Faith among Indian 
Children. 


To our beloved son James Gibbons, Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, 
Titular of Saint Mary’s beyond the Tiber, Archbishop of Baltimore, and 
to all our other venerable brethren, Archbishops and Bishops; this 
apostolic letter concerning the holy undertaking of safeguarding the faith 
among the Indians of the United States of North America. 


PIUS X POPE. 


Dearly Beloved Son and~Venerable Brethren, Health and Apostolic Bene- 
diction: 

Among the chief glories of the Catholics of America must be enumerated 
their achievements in spreading the Catholic faith among the people of their 
own nation, and the example they have set the rest of the Catholic world in 
promoting by their energy and generosity the cause of religion and the wel- 
fare of souls. 

The knowledge of this inspires us with consoling assurance at this par- 
ticular time, when, in our solicitude to protect as effectively as possible and 
in the most practical manner the interests of Catholicity among the American 
Indians, we have come to realize the necessity of arousing our Catholic 
people in America to activity and of stimulating their zeal in behalf of these 
their brethren in the faith. 

We realize the many and grave difficulties incidental to the noble work of 
providing for the education of Indian children in Catholic schools, and we 
are aware how active in the prosecution of this work has been the Society 
for the Preservation of the Faith among Ihdian Children, established by you 
—a society which spares no effort to protect the faith of the Indians against 
every peril and to propagate the faith among the Indians in every way. 

This society is adapted to the endfor which it has been instituted, as it 
endeavors to arouse the people to the importance of taking an active interest 
in the souls of the Indians; as it, likewise, collects a fee from each of its 
members, and thus, besides combining their efforts, it unites their resources, 
and so, by defraying the expenses necessitated by the Catholic Indian schools, 
makes it possible to keep up these institutions. 

In consideration of what, with due encouragement, this society can accom- 
plish for the development of citizenship, for civilization, and particularly for 
religion, in which the Indians, deprived of Catholic schools, will, without 
doubt, suffer injury, to say nothing of the loss of souls, we are convinced 
that it is incumbent upon us as a duty of our apostolic office to commend 
this society to the bishops, to the clergy and to the faithful of the United 
States of America, to the end that it be established in every parish. 

Of one thing we feel assured, namely, that the Indians will not be de- 
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prived of the blessings of salvation nor yet of the advantages of Christian 
education, if the other faithful children of the Church in America, regard- 
ing them as their brethren—all Christians being members of the one family 
of Christ—and manifesting their devotion to them, make it a point, one and 
all, to enroll their names and contribute their fees as members of this society. 

As a pledge of heavenly graces and a token of our benign interest, with 
all affection in Our Lord, we impart to you, the bishops and the faithful, and 
to your work, the apostolic benediction. 

Given at Rome at St. Peter’s, the third day of April, 1908, the fifth year of 
our pontificate. 


Prius X, Pore 


II. A warm letter of praise and commendation to the 
Bishop of Limerick for his recent pamphlet, in which he 
vindicates Cardinal Newman from the charge of Modern- 
ism. March 10, 1908. 


From the Sacred Congregation of the Council. 

Indult granted to the Archbishop of Paris by virtue of 
which it shall be permitted for the future, in the parishes 
of his diocese with ten thousand inhabitants and over, to 
satisfy the law of the Council of Trent, by exposing in 
a very prominent part of the church, during three succes- 
sive Sundays and holidays of obligation, a notice contain- 
ing the announcement of the future marriages, which 
notice shall be in view the whole day, from the first Mass 
in the morning until the last liturgical office of the 
evening. March 28, 1908. 


From the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 
Definitive approbation of the constitutions of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Sacred Heart. December 8, 1907. 


From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

Prohibition of the custom of reciting or singing the 
litanies or other prayers between the “Tantum Ergo” and 
the “Genitori.” 

Renewal of the decree of 1880 forbidding the reservation 
of the Blessed Sacrament in chapels over which is a sleep- 
ing apartment. 

A votive Mass of the Holy Family is conceded for the 
Church of St. Joseph erected where the Holy House of 
Nazareth is said to have stood. 
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Privilege of a votive Mass of the sorrowful Mysteries 
of Our Lord is conceded to the chapels erected on the 
Via Dolorosa at Jerusalem. 


From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 

For the gaining of the indulgences attached to the ex- 
traordinary festivals the required condition of confession 
is fulfilled, if the Sacrament of Penance is approached 
three days before the feast, if the indulgence can be gained 
“toties quoties,’ or two days previous to the feast if the 
indulgence is “semel in die,” Holy Communion can be 
received on the day preceding the feast. Weekly con- 
fession suffices for the gaining of all the indulgences of 
that week. 

Confirmation in perpetuo of the plenary indulgence upon 
the usual conditions granted to all the faithful who yearly 
recite the special act of consecration to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, composed by Blessed Marie Grignon de Montfort. 

Three hundred days indulgence granted to all who re- 
cite the prayer of the sick in honor of our Lady of Lourdes. 

Three hundred days granted to all who recite the ver- 
sicle “Requiem aeternam dona eis Domine! et lur perpetua 
luceat eis. Requiescant in pace. Amen.” This indulgence 
is applicable only to the souls in purgatory. 

The Sacerdotal Association of Reparation is approved 
and enriched with many indulgences, both partial and 
plenary. 


From the Secretary of State. 
A letter of praise to the Catholic University of Lyons for 
its orthodox doctrine and faith. 
Special commendation for the periodical La Scuola 
Cattolica. 








CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


A CASE OF RESTITUTION 


Mary is a servant employed in the home of Mr. Smith. From 
time to time she is commissioned by her employer to purchase cer- 
tain things for his home. He orders her to purchase them at a 
particular business house that he names, and fixes the price that she 
is to pay for them. Mary, however, purchases them at another 
business house, where she gets them cheaper, and she keeps the 
difference for herself. She justifies herself by saying that the differ- 
ence in price represents the fruit of her own industry, and, there- 
fore, belongs rightfully to her. Moreover, she claims that she is 
underpaid by her employer, and that this difference in price makes 
up the shortage in her wages. Is Mary bound to make restitution, 
either to the business house from whom she failed to make the pur- 
chases, or to her employer? 

1. Mary is not obliged to make any restitution to the firm from 
whom she failed to purchase the goods. The reason why she is 
not so bound is because she did not sin against the virtue of com- 
mutative justice in not buying the goods from that firm, and only 
commutative justice imposes an obligation of making restitution. 
It is assumed, of course, that there were no other indirect con- 
siderations or circumstances which might bring the case under the 
virtue of strict justice. For, although, after a fashion, it might 
seem that Mary did an injustice to the firm from whom she failed 
to make the purchases when she had been ordered to do so by her 
employer, in defrauding them of a just profit that they might have 
realized on the sales, nevertheless, strictly speaking, Mary did not 
do them any real injury, since they had no strict right to such profit, 
either real or personal. Neither can it be maintained that the firm 
had at least a right ad rem to the profit that they would have real- 
ized from the sale of the goods, since that profit was intended for 
them by Mary’s employer, who ordered her to purchase the goods 
from this particular firm. Because Mr. Smith ordered his servant 
Mary to purchase certain goods, at a fixed price, from a particular 
firm, it does not follow that Mr. Smith intended to convey to that 
firm a strict right to the profit resulting from such purchase and 
sale. All that follows from orders such as Mary received, is that 
the employer desires to be furnished goods to his liking, with the 
guarantee that a particular business house furnishes, and if he in- 
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tends the profit to go to that particular house, still he does not, 
under ordinary circumstances, make a conveyance of strict right 
to such profits to that particular firm. We say, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, because there may be cases in which, owing to peculiar 
circumstances, the employer might desire to convey to some par- 
ticular business house a strict right to the profits of such sales, as, 
for instance, if Mr. Smith should enter into a contract with a 
particular business house to purchase a certain line of goods from 
them, uniformly, in consideration of which agreement, the firm 
contracts to furnish the goods at a uniform price, irrespective of 
market prices at any particular time prevailing. In this case, of 
course, the firm would have a strict right to make the sales and to 
realize the profit, and Mary dare not substitute another firm with- 
out incurring an obligation of restitution, since she does a real 
injury to the firm that holds the contract with Mr. Smith, violating 
their strict rights. But apart from particular cases, and under 
ordinary circumstances, an order such as Mary received from Mr. 
Smith implies no conveyance of strict right to profits to any par- 
ticular business house, and, therefore, the transgression of such 
an order does not induce an obligation of restitution. 

2. But Mary’s case stands quite different, if we view it in relation 
to her employer, Mr. Smith. Mary is bound to restore the differ- 
ence in price to Mr. Smith, even though the goods that she pur- 
chased elsewhere for less money are equally as good as what she 
would have obtained at the firm designated by Mr. Smith. The 
reason is that Mary has no claim or title to the difference in price. 
The money that Mary received from her employer belongs to the 
employer until it is spent. The employer, in handing over to Mary 
a certain sum of money with which to buy goods, does not re- 
linquish to Mary his ownership of the money, but simply makes 
Mary his agent and entrusts to her his property, in as far as the 
same is necessary for the purchase of certain goods. Mary is 
obliged, both by reason of her position as agent for Mr. Smith, and 
the salary or wages that she receives, to give her labor to Mr. 
Smith, and to safeguard his interests. This is the duty of agents 
and the profits of their industry and sagacity belong to the em- 
ployer who hires them and pays them precisely for this. “Qutdquid 
parcit, parcit domino.” The fact that Mary would have spent all 
the money given her by her employer, had she bought the goods 
from the firm designated by Mr. Smith, without any advantage ac- 
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cruing to her employer, does not change the case. The money that 
she has over is Mr. Smith’s money, and res clamat domino. Mr. 
Smith has not abdicated his right to his money, or to that part of it 
which is still in the hands of his servant, nor has he conveyed any 
rights in it to Mary. It is the same as if Mary had saved the money 
from Mr. Smith’s house, while the same was being destroyed by 
fire; the saving of the money or the rescuing of property from de- 
struction by fire, does not transfer ownership of the money or prop- 
erty from the owner to the rescuer. The money belongs to the 
original owner, in this case to Mr. Smith, and must be restored to 
him. The reason that Mary urges in justification of retaining the 
difference in price, namely, that the difference represents the fruit 
of her own industry, is hardly a valid reason. In some particular 
case we can see how it might be, but ordinarily there is no special 
industry manifested in a case like this, nor is there any extraordi- 
nary sagacity or special labor required, any more than what the 
ordinary run of servants would quickly put in evidence if it were 
just and right to profit by it. 

Nor is the other reason that Mary advances to justify her con- 
duct a good and valid reason, namely, that she is underpaid and 
the profit that she makes on her purchases makes up the balance 
of the wages that she thinks are due her. She contracted with Mr. 
Smith of her own free will to work for a certain wage, and she 
can not of her own authority increase her pay. She must keep the 
contract. If secret compensation were allowed to servants in cases 
like Mary’s, the door would be opened to all kinds of stealing. 
Innocent XI was assuredly right when he condemned the following 
proposition: “Servants and domestics are allowed to take secretly 
from their employers enough to compensate them for their work if 
the same exceeds the salary they receive.” 

“Famuli et famulae domesticae possunt occulte heris suis sur- 
ripere ad compensandam operam, quam majorem judicant salario 
quod recipiunt” (Prop 57, damnata ab Inno. XI). 
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The Law of Christian Marriage According to the Teaching and Discipline 
of the Catholic Church. By the Rev. Arthur Devine, Passionist. (New York: 
Benziger Bros.) 

Father Devine has been very active during the past few years, and with 
every new effort he has added something of substantial worth to the 
literature of the Church. Whether it be in the domain of the spiritual 
life or in the pulpit, or, again, in the pastoral field, the learned author 
knows what priests need and knows how to supply the need. The “mar- 
riage question” has become a very living issue in these days of the 
“Ne temere” legislation, and many new problems have come up for settle- 
ment. While, as the Father says, it is somewhat early to grapple with the 
new issues, the book here goes a long way toward fixing the mind of pastors 
as to the real meaning of the new obligations. Where the author was in 
doubt, he had recourse to the “Breve Commento” of Cardinal Gennari, and 
the promise is given that a supplement to the present volume will be issued 
as soon as the contemplated declarations relative to mixed marriages have 
been made. A glance at the contents will perhaps best give the scope of 
this valuable book. The question of “Sponsalia” is first treated. Then comes 
a thorough treatment of marriage as a Sacrament, the Impediment. A com- 
mentary on the “Ne Temere” follows, and the book closes with “The Nuptial 
Blessing and the Mass pro Sponso et Sponsa.” 


We Preach Christ Crucified. By Herbert Lucas, S.J. (St. Louis: B. 
Herder.) 

Father Lucas gives here a series of “addresses” which were delivered to 
the students of Stonyhurst College, England. There are fifty of these little 
sermons given, and every one is perfect in its way. Like the matter con- 
tained in Father Lucas’ other volumes, “In the Morning of Life” and “At 
the Parting of the Ways,” the same freshness and originality mark this 
volume. The author knows boys, and throughout the book we find dis- 
cussed the problems which find their being in the boy-mind. Priests and 
teachers who have charge of boys will find this book of Father Lucas’ sug- 
gestive and inspiring. 


Short Sermons. Second Series. By the Rev. F. P. Hickey, O.S.B. (New 
York: Benziger Bros.) 

The favorable reception accorded to Father Hickey’s recent book of ser- 
mons has induced, or perhaps we might better say, has forced him to come 
once more to the front. While the present volume is general in so far as it 
covers the ecclesiastical year, it has also a particular object in view, viz.: 
to inculcate and foster the practise of frequent Communion. This is the 
characteristic note, and will, we feel sure, commend itself to the clergy. 
The author has also included a-number of sketches on the Passion and Suf- 
ferings of Christ. We honestly hope that Father Hickey will be more fre- 
quently forced out of his retirement. 
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Twenty-Five Short Sermons on Doctrinal and Historical Subjects. By 
Bernard W. Kelly. (New York: Benziger Bros.) - 

Another volume of sermons. And again we can commend them. While 
these sermons follow the beaten track in title, they depart very far in 
method and manner of treatment. Father Kelly must be a well-read man 
in historical matters, for there is scarcely a topic that he does not illustrate 
with allusions and quotations. We think the volume here present will be a 
very acceptable companion volume to Father Hickey’s. In this volume, be- 
sides the quotations, there is appended to each sermon a good synopsis. 


History of Economics. By the Rev. J. A. Dewe. (New York: Benziger 
Bros.) 

Father Dewe has already made his bow to the reading world. As former 
Professor of History in St. Paul’s Seminary and present Professor of 
History in the University of Ottawa, whatever the author writes has a 
value. This book, we take it, should be a companion to the manual of 
history recently published, for the author rightly takes economics as a 
“Factor in the Making of History.” No sane man will nowadays relegate 
events to any one class of influences. We are too complex for such a pro- 
cedure. If we are to study the present and future by the past we must 
give full value to the physical, religious as well as the economic influences, 
as Father Dewe so well points out. The book before us is scientific in 
method. It deals with three periods: “Greek and Roman,” “Medieval” and 
“Modern.” Some of the questions treated are “The, Feudal System,’ “The 
Influence of the Economic Element in the Contest Between the Empire and 
the Papacy,” “The Influence of the Economic Element on the French Revo- 
lution.”  _We think, however well these questions are treated, that their 
value would be enhanced by a few references and by a complete bibliography. 


A number of small but useful books have recently come from the press. 
We might mention: 


1. A Catechism of Modernism, translated from the French of Father 
Lemin, O.M.S., and issued from St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie. In 
this little volume, which is sold for the benefit of the Propagation of the 
Faith, the recent Encyclical is split up by means of pertinent questions. 
We know of no better way of learning the contents of the Encyclical, and 
of appreciating the dangers of the present situation, than by reading this 
little “Catechism.” 

2. Old Truths, Not Modernist Errors. A thoroughgoing exposure of 
modernism and a vindication of its condemnation by the Pope. This little 
book is the work of the Rev. Father Norbert Jones, C.R.L. (New York: 
Benziger Bros.) ° 

3. A Treatise on the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. By the Rev. P. J. 
Hanley. (New York: Fr. Pustet & Co.) This little pamphlet is a succinct 
and thorough treatment of the Sacrament. It will do well for instructions 
or for placing in the hands of non-Catholics. 

4. The Ministry of Daily Communion. The indefatigable Father de Zu- 
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luetta, S.J., is with us once again, and welcome. This little book will help 
priests who are working for frequent Communions. 

5. Fraternal Charity. By the Rev. Father Vahey, S.J. A good book for 
all. Will stir everyone. 





NOTES 


Our non-Catholic brethren are turning their attention to the development of 
their Sunday schools. Heretofore we have heard a great deal about the per- 
fection and utility of such schools. We have even heard comparisons made 
between these schools and the rough and ready means used with rough and 
ready pupils in the Catholic Sunday schools. Perhaps we were impressed; 
perhaps we were not. No one cofiversant with the results obtained in both 
schools would be apt to pass a hasty judgment on this point. We do not 
wish to be understood as even insinuating that our schools have reached 
perfection—far from it. There is always room for improvement. So we 
are not apt to feel much Ciscomfort at the news that there is no little dis- 
satisfaction with the Sunday school in the sectarian camp. A Lutheran min- 
ister is credited with saying that “the Sunday school is the greatest foe re- 
ligion has to contend with.” Another minister has claimed that unless some 
improvement soon takes place it will be a positive hindrance to religion. 
Still another vociferously contends that the evils of the system are too deep- 
seated to be cured, and therefore suggests the abolition of the time-honored 
Sunday instruction class. What is the difficulty? From all accounts the basic 
weakness is to be found in the amateurishness and inefficiency of the average 
teacher. A Methodist minister says: “Never has the necessity for a more 
thorough training of Sunday school teachers been quite so pressing as now. 
The general advance in the educational world is making the haphazard 
method of teaching the Sunday school intolerable. We are about, under the 
pressure of this general progress, to introduce the system of graded courses; 
and the successful operation of this system will depend absolutely upon a 
better trained force of teachers. We must train our teachers or fall to tlic 
rear in the Sunday school march.” 

“The old, ignorant way of teaching will have to yield to methods induced 
from child-study and some application of the principles of modern pedagogy. 
The unwillingness to depend any longer upon teachers, few of whom have 
enjoyed good educational advantages. and whose age and term of service 
are both decreasing, is very full of encouragement for a wiser administration 
of our system of education. Here, we believe, we find the crux of the whole 
situation; the teaching must be more competent, and to this end teachers 
must be trained to the new conceptions of the work. The superintendent of 
one of the most thoroughly organized schools in the church has said that he 
lays all his stress on the selection of teachers, their training and their reten- 
tion when experienced. The normal class is ay regularly taught as the 
teachers’ meeting, with the result that there is no lack of qualified substitutes 
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for absentees, and there is a spirit of attachment to the office which makes 
men even choose the post of teacher rather than that of vestryman. This 
is the chief part of the secret of one great success, and the investigations of 
i, our experts seem to indicate this as their conclusion as to the one funda. 
| mental need of improvement. Other things will naturally follow and supple- 

: ment the increased usefulness of the teachers, and the fact that such details 
| are being critically studied and experimented with is the best augury that a 
new day has dawned for the Sunday schools.” 

We Catholics are frequently charged with following the initiative of 
our separated brethren. But in this matter we can not in justice be so 
charged. For years past our teachers have been taught and trained for 
their work. We look upon the Sunday school as a most necessary and 
important part of our organization. There never will be any such cry 
as “Abolish the Sunday school’ heard within our ranks. Not long ago 
the Holy Father insisted on the teaching of Catechism. Here in New 
York we have an excellent training school for catechists with graded 
ih courses, supplementary lectures on catechetical subjects, etc—so that the 
work goes on quietly, unostentatiously, but still effectively. The calamity cry 
from the sectarian camp is only one more evidence of the dissolution in the 
near future of Protestantism as a religious force. 


All will admit that Dr. Briggs is one of the greatest men of the day in 
the non-Catholic field. Speaking of him the Missionary says: 

“The great purpose of everything Dr. Briggs writes nowadays is Chris- 
tian unity. He has consecrated his life to bringing Christian bodies more 
closely together, and while his studies in Catholic theology have made him 
an interpreter of Catholic teaching to the thousands of Protestants who 
read everything he writes, nothing is farther from his mind at the present 
moment, than to identify himself with the Catholic body. He feels that if 
he became a Catholic he would ruin his apostolate, and he considers his 
apostolate—that of bringing all Christian bodies more closely together—of 
paramount importance. 

“Tt is undoubtedly true that he is accomplishing wonders in this direction. 
ti There is no Protestant theological writer who is so widely read as Briggs 
| is, and the host of readers who follow his articles accept him literally. He 
iy is doing, in the very midst of Protestantism, a work that a hundred mis- 
sionaries to non-Catholics could not accomplish because they have not his 
opportunities. He is perfectly sincere in his own conscience in laboring 
along these lines and not submitting to the divine authority of the Church. 
Undoubtedly his eyes are withholden as to his duty in the circumstances. 
We can only pray that when his task is accomplished and all the barriers 
between Catholicity and Protestantism are leveled, at least theologically, 
Holy Mother Church may open her arms with joy to receive a child who 
has been away from home so valiantly fighting her battles. In a recent 
article, among other statements concerning the Church, Dr. Briggs has the 
following: 

““The more advanced Protestant scholars have been working for half a 
century and more to lead Christianity back to Jesus Christ, and have only 
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partially succeeded. If now the Pope, as the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, owing to the reverence and obedience given him by that whole 
Church as the successor of St. Peter and the living representative of our 
Lord, can succeed in raising up Catholics throughout the world to this 
exalted position of reforming everything in Christ, there will be ere long 

the greatest revival and reformation known to history, and the Protestant 

Churches will have to bestir themselves to keep pace with it.’” t 


“According to the Rome correspondent of the London Morning Post, there ° 
were no fewer than five thousand suicides in Rome last year. An Italian 
paper supplements this by saying that seventy-five per cent. of these suicides 
were boys and girls under twenty years of age. The explanation offered for : 
this shocking state of affairs is, that the horribly obscene and blasphemous Hl 
papers and pamphlets, which an anti-papal Government and an anti-Chris- 
tian municipality allows to be freely circulated, have corrupted the Roman 
youth to such an extent that they are worn out with vice before they reach 
manhood, and, believing in no hereafter, they seek relief in death. 

“Several months ago we quoted from official documents to show that simi- : 
lar results were taking place in France owing to the same causes. ‘Our 
houses of correction are zorged with boys and girls’; ‘the young criminals 
spring up like weeds between the cracks of the pavement’; ‘our prisons are 
crowded and too small’; and yet certain of our leading Church periodicals 
continue to show very plainly that they have more sympathy with the anti- 

Christian governments of Italy and France than they entertain for the 
Roman Curia and the Holy Father of Christendom. If only our Protes- 
tantism would commit suicide!” 

The above is from the Lamp. By way of remark it might be said that if 
Anglicans who see the light would only follow it, Protestantism would be 
brought much nearer to its death struggle. 


The Catechism of Modernism, published by the energetic New York 
diocesan director of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, is already 
in its second edition. This shows the great interest that both clerics and lay 
folk are taking in the Encyclical of Pius X. 


The Bombay Examiner, speaking of Socialism in England, makes the 
following pregnant statement: 

“I do not think it is possible to consider Socialism in any other light 
than as, if not anti-Christian and anti-Theistic, at least as very definitely 
non-Christian and non-Theistic. As above pointed out, it may on occasion 
be compelled, in self-defense even, to adopt the aggressive attitude in these 
matters. . . . Looking at the matter broadly, and apart from the ques- 
tion of electoral expediency or vote-catching, I think we may conclude that 
the oft-repeated saying of Tridon, to the effect that Socialism stands for 
a new theory of life, expressing itself in economics as Communism, in re- 
ligion as Atheism, and in politics as International Republicanism, taken in 
a wide sense, can not be regarded as destitute of justification.” 

In any case, it can not be denied that the leading Socialists of the present 
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day are, almost without exception, distinctly anti-religious. That this is 
so abroad is notorious. In England, nearly all the leaders of Socialism are 
of the same character. Shaw, Hyndman, Quelch, Belfort Bax, Karl Pear- 
son, and Blatchford agree with Karl Marx and Herr Bebel in regarding 
Christianity as an absurd superstition, if not worse. Statements in their 
various works to this effect have frequently been quoted, and it would be 
wearisome to quote them again. It is sufficient to have pointed out that the 
principles of Socialism are opposed to those of Christianity, that the leaders 
of the Socialist movement are most of them professed enemies of any form 
of supernatural religion, and that in any case, under the Socialist régime, 
the work of the Church would be brought almost entirely to an end. 








